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TO THE READER. 


HE Revolution in France is an Event the moſt 
extraordinary, that the hiſtory of our time has 
produced, or which former times can produce ; it has 
not a parallel in taiſtory, ſo big with wonder, even to 
aſtoniſhment. It ſeems to predict, almoſt to threaten 
the downfal, the total overthrow of deſpotiſm, and the 
extirpation of all hereditary Deſpots out of Europe. 
Mr. Burke ſays, „It /ooks, to me, as if I were in a 
great Criſis, not of the affairs of France alone, but 
* of all Europe, perhaps of more than Europe. All 
< circumſtances taken together, the French Revolution 
« is the moſt aſtoniſhing that has hitherto happened in 
é the World,” It is, indeed, moſt extraordinarily ſo; 
and, the convulſions into which the nation was thrown 
alarming, and muſt ſtrike every human breaſt with diſ- 
may; to which, the Riot in 178, which is ſo recent 
in memory, cannot but contribute. Yet, dreadful and 
tremendous as that Riot appeared, without a Head or 
Leader, to guide and direct their operations, there was 
not the appearance of that Anarchy which it was rea- 
ſonable to expect. Plunder, it is evident, was not the 
object; the Catholics, or Papiſts, were the victims of 
their rage, and marked for deſtruction. Their firſt ob- 
ject was (like —_ the Baſtile) to demoliſh the Pri- 
ſons, and ſet the Priſoners free; and next, the head of 
the Law, and of the civil Magiſtracy, who were ob- 
noxious to them, felt the fury of their vengeance. 
Others, who were not fo, went along the ſtreets, and 
even through the Mob, unmoleſted ; and attended to 
their own Buſineſs, with their Shops open, and with 
rich goods in them, without any attempt being made 
on them ; which, duly conſidered, could ſcarcely be 
imagined or expected, from ſuch a lawleſs rabble. 
he perturbations in Europe, occaſioned by the 
deſpotic German Powers, attacking the French, evin- 
ecs their panic; fearing that it may be their own fate 
in the end; but the attempt of Pruſſia and the Prince 
of Brunſwick, to reduce them to their former ſtate of 
flavery, and bring about a counter Revolution, was 
truly ridiculous; and ſhews, how weak their Arms, 
when the attack is made againſt the Cauſe of Liberty; 
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which will ever be ſuperior to the feeble efforts of De- 
ſpotiſm to ſhake, much leſs to overturn, being founded 
un a rock of adamant. What the Britiſh Miniſtry has 
in view is known only to themſelves; but I am of opi- 
nion, that the meaſures they have taken, hitherto, are 
-unjuſtifiable, and the great preparatiehs making for 
War, is without a juſt foundation; and that, their 
conduct, in this great Criſis, is not only impolitic, but 
is reprobated by every moderate, and diſintereſted _ 
liſhman, who has the good of the Nation, and the we 
fare of the Community at heart; and, that it is entirely 
againſt the general voice of the People. I am appre- 
henſi ve of the event, and dread the iſſue, if they are 
determined to commence Hoſtilities, without any real 
provocation; and that, they will be ſenſible of the 
miſtake, when it is too late to retreat, with honour; as 
in the conteſt with the Colonies; and am clearly of 
opinion, that it will terminate as little to the advantage, 
as to the honour of England; but may, more probably, 
render us the laughing ſtock of all the world. | 
Can it be expected, that an Army of mercenaries, 
hired for ſlaughter, of which ours is chiefly compoſed, 
is able to ſtand againſt one compoſed of the Sons of 
Freedom, united in the Cauſe, of Liberty ? have we 
not experienced it to our coſt? who, when put to it, 
would (like the brave Volunteers of Iceland) in fo juſt 
a Cauſe, to a Man, riſe, and take up Arms in her de- 
fence; for every ten that we could bring into the Field, 
they would bring a hundred. Let the fate of Broglio 
be remembred ; who, with his thirty thouſand merce- 
naries, diſciplined troops, fled from an undiſciplined 
Army of ragamuffins; fome few of them with Fire 
arms, others with Forks, Spits, and Racks too ; what 
ever fell in their way, Clubs, Staves, and Stones, with. 
which they aſſailed and fo annoyed the Enemy, that 
they were ſoon put to the rout, diſperſed, and with the 
utmoſt precipitancy made to fly, with their brave Com- 
mander, from the field of Battle; leaving the heroic 
-Sons of Freedom victorious. But, ſhould they need 
aſſiſtance, the Americans would join them; — then, 
what hope could England have of reaping any advan- 
tage from the conteſt? but much might accrue to the 
People, from a junction with Ffance and America, 
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WHATEVER notions we may have imbibed, from 
cuſtom, time immemorial, of the neceſſity for Digni+ 
ties and ſubordination in a State, with Titles and Ho- 
nour, I am well convinced, that, if it were not in ſo 
diſproportionate a degree, it would operate much better 
for the general good, and advantage of Society ; and 
that, Honour and Titles thould not be hereditary. 
Titles, when beſtowed only as badges of honour, on 
thoſe who have deſerved well of the State, in the fer- 
vices they have rendered it, ſeem to be intended, and 
well calculated to incite emulation, to great and lau- 
dable Actions; but, to be hereditary is moſt abſurd, and 
has rather a cpntrary effect. But, if they are inheri- 


table, at all, they ſſiould be debaſed, every remove, and i 


become extinct at the third or fourth generation; un- 
leſs the ſucceſſor to them atchieved freſh honour; in 
that caſe, to be reſtored to the original dignity, with 
additional luſtre. But when they are beſtowed, with- 
out other merit or deſert, than being poſſeſſed of a 
large Eftate, as is very frequent, they loſe much of 

their value, if they have any, none that is intrinſic. 
Reſpecting hereditary ſucceſſion to the Crown; if 
the high Office of a King be a neceflary appendage 
thereto, and abſolutely ſo, to conſtitute. good Go- 
vernment; I am of opinion, that provided he be not 
wrong headed, obſtinate and muliſh, it is to be prefer- 
red to elective, which would ever be productive of in- 
teſtine Feuds and civil Commotions, to the total ſub- 
verſion of all Order, and good underſtanding among the 
People; as, heretofore, between the Houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, For, as Kings, in our days, are mere 
Cyphers, who have ſcarcely a power to att of them- 
ſelves, being directed in all they do, in State affairs; 


ſo they are not downright pigheaded ; but poſſeſſed ot 


ood Common ſenſe, a good Heart, ſuſceptible of 
| for the welfare of the People; having Judg- 
ment {ſufficient to diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſehood ; 
to liſten to, and prefer the good advice of their Coun- 
cil, to their own Humour, little more is requiſite to 
the Character of a good King; hav.ng theſe Qualiſi- 
cations, he is fit to be at the Head, though not abſe- 
lutely to govern a generous and ſpirited P 


may, at leaſt, be content, though not happy. 


cople ; they 
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that to be the cafe; when — 
| | 
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In various converſations which I have had on theſe 
ſubjects, I have generally obſerved, that, thoſe who 
have been fortunate, in buſineſs or otherwiſe, and are 
more indebted to that fickle ftrumpet, Fortune, than to 
their own ſuperior Merits, for enabling them to drink 
their bottle of Wine after dinner, without regarding 
the expence of it; being ſatisfied with their ſituation, 
and not feeling any inconvenience in paying the Taxes 
impoſed on them, by Government, are (una voce) deſi- 
rous that things may continue as they. are, as long as 
they live ; paying no regard to Poſterity, although they 
have ſeveral Children; fearing that, if meaſures are 


changed, they may not be quite ſo well provided for, 


as at preſent ; and imagining, that all who have Pro- 
perty would be. plundered of it, by the rabble ; who, 
being unreſtrained, by Law, would think themſelves 
juſtified in it, to reduce all to a level with them. What 
mean, abject, and ſordid notions ; do they find that to 


have happened in France? None, I am of opinion, at 


leaſt who think rationally, have any ſuch notions of 
levelling ; but only, to reduce thoſe whoſe Eſtates are 
enormous, and divide them, more equally, amongſt the 
younger branches of their Family. | 
Theſe, very gravely, and full as wiſely, adviſe all 
who are diſſatisfied with the mild Government they 
live under, to go where things are more to their minds, 
to America, or to France, we 12 find, too ſoon, 
all find, to their loſs, 
that it would have been as well, if better proviſion had 
been made for them, here. Others, more violent, are 
for turning them out of the Kingdom; tranſport them, 
I ſuppoſe; ſome would have them hanged up, to ſea- 
fon, or, give them a quietus, on the point of a Bayo- 
net. Theſe are ſuch as owe their ſubſiſtence to ſome 
lucrative Place, under Government; and ſurely, it cans 
not be a bad one, which has provided fo well for them. 
I ſhall only add, that, reſpecting ſuch, if it affected none 
but them, it is a pity, but that, all who have too much 
reiſon to be diſſatisfied were to quit the Kingdom; 
they would ſoon relax ſomewhat of their ſeverity, and 
would be glad to contribute ſome portion of their gains, 
to induce-them to return, to the enjoyment of a much 
milder Government than they lett, 5 
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INTO THE 


PRESENT ALARMING 


STATE OF THE NATION. 


INCE the reign of Egbert, or the Norman Conqueſt, 
that England has been bleſt with ſovereign Monar- 
chy, never King began his reigit with greater eclat, or 
had a finer proſpect of a happy and glorious one, than the 
preſent, George III. Bleſt with the love of his People; 
and, although his royal Virtues, had never ſhone very 
conſpicuouſly, ſo neither were his Vices predominant. 
He was rather of a placid and amiable diſpoſition; not ad- 
dicted to the follies and extravagances which Youth, and 
the flattering proſpect of a Crown are too apt to inſpire, 
in young minds, being allured by, and elated with the flat- 
tery and adulation of court Sycophants; of which, there is, 
at preſent, a ſtriking contraſt. If there were any conſti- 
tutional defect, it was that of being too ſupine, and domeſ- 
tic; qualities better ſuited to the character of a private Gen- 
tleman than a King. The loving and tender Huſband, 
the fond indulgent Father, the kind Maſter, &c, are very 
amiable Qualities, in any man; and, as ſuch, have been ex- 
tolled and magnified in a ſuperlative degree; as if they were 
the greateſt, the chief qualities of a great King; which are 
often poſſeſſed, in a much higher degree, by the Peaſant in 
his homely Cot; and are, in him, virtues highly commend- 
able. Qualities of a more extenſive and exalted kind ſhould 
adorn the King. He is ſtiled the Father of his people; and, 
as ſuch, his love, or his care, at leaſt, ſhould be extended 
for their good and happineſs, over his whole Dominions. 
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Family attachments and connections ſhould have no bias, 
no weight or influence, when put in the ſcale with it. The 
Character of a King thould be almoſt diyine; and, next to 
the Diety itſelf, act only for the general good of the whole 
Community; and not for a few individuals, only, whither 
in or out of his own Family. A King ſhould have no 
other bias for his benevolence, than the worth and real me- 
its, whether perſonal or acquired, of the poſſeſſor; he thould 
regard the Virtue, not the Man. 

Whatever great Qualities, or Wiſdom, his royal Great 
grandfather was poſſeſſed of, for which our wiſe Forefa- 
thers, grand and great grandfathers, placed him on the 
Throne of England, (which doubtleſs were great and con- 
ſpicuous) it is rather to be lamented, that they could not 
be made hereditary, as well as the Crown. But, if we may 
be allowed to form an opinion of that, from the pindaric 
Odes of Dr. Wallcot, they have degenerated in as great a 
ratio, as Taxes and Corruption have increaſed, ſince the 
commencement of his Reign; that ever memorable and glo- 
rious Xia to England. His royal Father was allowed to 
poſſeſs a great ſhare of both; as the pure and unſullied 
ſtreams of the Blood-royal, which has flowed down, in the 
royal veins of his numerous and illuſtrious Progeny, evinces; 
and entailed, in an eminent degree, on the preſent moſt 
gracious and wiſe King. But, as Kings are Men, we ſhould 
not look for more than man from them; yet, wethinks, 
when raiſed to that high ſtation, when the happinels of 
millions depends, in a great meaſure, on them, ſomething 
more than mere man ſh uld diſtinguiſh and denote them 
worthy of ſo exalted a fituation : as Father of his people, 
his fatherly care ſhould be exerted for their welfare, or he 
is unworthy of that high Title. 

Moſt truly deplorable is the ſituation of Kings; how lit- 
tle to be defired or envied is their high ſtation; which, of 
all other, a wiſe man would fly from and avoid; and which, 
indeed, ſeems to be the real caſe, ſo very few of them be- 
ing ove: burthened with that ingredient. They are wholly 
without Friends, and excluded from all focial communion 
with mankind. Can the luſt of power be ſo predominant 
in Man, as to make any man Jook on a King with envy? 
- alaſs! they are truly pitiable; their ſuperior {tation only ren- 
dering them more ſuperlatively miſerable than the reſt of 
mankind. How few among the great and potent Emperors: 
of Rome excite our envy? inſtead thereof, we look on the 
greater part of them with horror and diſguſt, Who would 
wade through ſuch a ſea of Blood, as the firſt and beſt of 
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them did, to ſleep on a bed of Thorns ever after? And 
yet, ſuch is the depravity of Man, that rather than not be the 
firſt in power, he will ſubmit, not be content, to be the 
lat, or the leaſt happy of all; for ſurely, not to have a Friend 
or an Equal, with whom we can be on a familiar footing, 
and hold free and unreſtrained converſe, in a friendiy and 
ſocial way, cannot be eſteemed as a ſtate of Happinels. 

But, a truce with there reflections; I took not up my Pen 
to moralize, but to ſpeak of the flagrant depravity of the 
Timts, of the Govenrment, and of Mankind. With all the 
flattering hopes of a happy reign, how ſhort is the amount, 
of what was expected from him. Unhackneyed in the vices 
of a Court, he ſet out with every promiſing expectation, to 
himſelf and to his people. Apparently bleſt in a Conſort, 
as domeſtic as himſelf, their prime of lite ſeemed to paſs ana 
glide away in perfect bliſs, in each other; and, the produce 
of it, in a numerous, hopeful progeny, fully evinces it. Hap- 
py Nition, happy King; no fear of a want of Heirs/ to fill 
the Throne, witi all the Glory, all the Wiſdom, which 
each illuſtrious Prince inherits from the royal ſtock; deſ- 
cending from their Anceſtors in all its purity and perfection. 

But we muſt bid adieu to thoſe happy days of connubial 
bliſs and conjugal felicity, ſpent in amorous dalliance, and 
in the Nurſery ; where every little Jewel's head was beſet 
round with Brilliants, on Pin's heads, ſet in gold; and well 
they might, what wonder? forty thouſand Pounds a year 
might do much greater things*. Thrice happy pair, born 
for each other, loving and beloved; pity to diſturb your ſu- 
pine, tranquil ſtate ; but, other ſcenes, other cares await ye. 
They are now grown up to manhood, and muſt be provided 
for, in a manner ſuitable to their high rank and dignity; no 
matter who pays the piper. The Public is a large field; 
which, though well drained, 1s not quite, exhauſted; and 
though fainting with loſs of Blood and Treaſure it is become 
ſomewhat ſteril, it is not quite barren ; another Harveſt may 
yet be reaped from the hard earned gleanings of Induſtry; 
yea, from Penury and wretchedneſs, with the friendly aid 
of a pliant, venal Parliament, and Miniſtry acting in con- 
cert, and in perfect harmony. 


* Forty thouſand Pounds a year was ſettled on the Queen, at firſt, by way 
of Pin- money; but that being inadequate (ſhe proving ſo very prolific) It bas, 
I underſtand, been augmented to a hundred thouſand. What a Sim! It is, 
very nearly, 2741. per Day; which would kcep a large family comfortably, 
genteelly, a wholz year. There can be no doubt of its being made liberal 
uſe of; tine glearing in England, where Money grow; 
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Wr will paſs over a few years, and come at once to 
that glorious Ara, which marked the reign of George 
the third, of ever glorious memory ; and will be handed 
down, as ſuch, to lateſt poſterity. That Event which (it 
is ſaid) was preſaged, or predicted, by the brighteſt gem, 
or jewel, in the Crown, falling from its exalted ſtation, 
though imagined to be firmly fixed there: Heaven avert 
the omen. But, ſuch is the inſtability of all human af- 
fairs; one Jewel was reſtored to its place, the other, of 


which it was but a type, totally loſt, to England, never 


to be reſtored again into her motherly lap, and foſtered 
under her nurturing Wing; for which (uſing a trite phraſe, . 
from Milton) we may thank Adam, and the Patriots of 
the day, the Ours; who were remarkably aſſiduous and 
induſtrious to render every effort of Government, in that 
conteſt, abortive of the end aimed at; and who (no 
thanks to them) may thereby have been the unmeant 
cauſe of the moſt ſolid and ſubſtantial bleſſing to their 
Country. 

That ſtigmatized, that odious and unnatural Rebellion, 
which was fomented by the Minority, has proved a glo- 
rious, an unintended, and unexpected Revolution. Brave 
People; they were compelled to what they did, and the 
event was LIBERTY, without Taxation. How many 


- thouſands were cut off in their prime of life, by that un- 


natural War? whoſe Blood was ſpilt, the Treaſury was 
exhauſted, and the vitals of a generous Nation drained 
almoſt to the laſt drop, in ſupporting a wanton, an unjuſti- 
fiable, and ill-concerted War, with our beſt Friends. And 
for what? Why, becauſe} they would not ſubmit, tame- 
ly, to have their Pockets rifled, and their Property taken 


from them by rapacious Harpies, who prey on the vitals 


of their miſerable Country; on the induſtrious Mechanic, 
and on the laborious Poor, reveling on the ſpoils of mi- 
ſery. And what would the ſucceſs have availed England? 
Would the People have been eaſed of the unſupportable 
burthen of Taxes, by thrice. the number of —— taxed ? - 
Not a Shilling, but rather taxed more, to pay the expence 
of collecting it. Who, then, would be benefited thereby? 
Why, a few Court-dependants, only, who are ever gaping 
for the Loaves and Fiſhes; with which, were every fiſh 
a Whale, they would never be ſatisfied. There were 
enow ready to devour America, as others do England; 
to ſay nothing of the Nabob-hunters, in the Eaſt. 
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But ſurely, the Money thus ſqueezed from the People, 
in Taxes, under the ſpecious pretence of neceſſary ſupplies 
to Government, is not ſquandered on Drones, that are 
uſeleſs to the Community; they muſt merit it from them. 
Undoubtedly ; being men of the niceſt Honour, they would 
{corn to receive it, if they were not conſcious, that their 

ood Offices highly deſerve it. Are they not always rea- 
oy to vote for the Miriſter, who ever he be, when there 
is occaſion to levy freſh Taxes, to ſave them and the Na- 
tion from deſtruction? Are not the great Placemen, and 
truly noble Penſioners, who fill the high- offices of the 
State, uſeful thereto? Is it not for the dignity of the Na- 
tion, to have ſuch Place: filled by the firſt Nobility, 
Lord, Earls, and Dukes? What could be done without a 
Maſter of the Horſe, and Keeper of the Stag hounds, Ran- 
gs of the royal Foreſts, Lords of the Treaſury, of the 
Admiralty, and of the Bedchamber; Groom of the Stole, 
or Stool, Miſtreſs of the royal Wardrobe, &c. &c.? ls not 
ſuch a fine ſtring of them an Ornament to the Nation? 
Do they not ſtrengthen the hands of Government, and 
render the Crown itable, and permanant on the head of 
each hereditary ſucceſſor? then, are not they real Bleſſings 
to the People, in ſecuring to them a King, from the moſt 
illuſtrious houſes of Hanover and Brunſwick Luneberg ? 
How then can the money raiſed, by the ſweat of the Poor, 
be better applied? f 

Can any perſon be ſo ſordidly minded, as to grudge 
the moſt noble and magnanimous Duke of Richmond, 
whoſe Veins are filled with the richeſt of royal Blood, 
his ſmall pittance, which is not eſtimated at quite twenty- 
five thouſand Pounds a year, yet; ariſing from the Coals 
imported at London? a mere trifle of a ſhilling per Chal- 
dron, on all the Coals burnt in London, and 50 miles or 
more up the River. Who feels the loſs of ſuch a trifle, 
extorted from them, or can grudge it ?-confidering the 
reaſonable price of that neceſſary article. The ſweepings 
and dirt which the Poor buy cannot affect them — as 
they buy ſo very little; and when they contemplate, in their 
ſmoaky hovels (rendered worſe by ſuch refuſe)” on his many 
rare and princely Virtues; who ſaves no expence. (to the 
nation) in fortifying the Arſerals; burying ſuch immenſe 
quantities of Stone and Iron under ground; were it is of 
as much uſe as in the Quarry, or Mine, from whence each 
was raiſed, and has lain. perhaps from the Creation; and 
might as well haye lain there, to the end of Time. Beſides 
employing a vaſt number of Artificers, Mechanics, and La- 
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bourers ; and, above all, ſo many pretty Fellows, all in 
blue (tormerly ſcarlet) faced with black, with Epaulets and 
Hangers, called Engineers! who I fay, can grudge him fo 
ſcanty a compenſation, for his labour and aſſiduity, in addi- 
tion to his pay, as Maſter of the Board of Ordnance ? But, 
above all the reſt; when they reflect on his benovolence, 
and conſider what a large quantity of Coals he gives every 
Winter to the Poor, and particularly in ſevere froſty wea- 
ther, out of his gleaning from that bituminous dirt, they 
cannot fail of being as warm, and as profuſe, in their bleſ- 
ſings on his benevolent heart, as they are made by his cha- 
ritable Donations; praying Heaven to double bis ſo greatly 
merited ſtipend. But, thanks to indulgent Providence, 
Winters have been much milder of late years, than former- 
ly; inſomuch that, they do not negd Fires, and conſequent- 
iy do not want Coals; to that, they are happy in ſaving, to 
him, ſo large a ſhare of his Penſion, 

Gracious Heaven ! Is it for no better purpoſe, then, than 
that a few, comparatively, may live in greater exceſs, gorg- 
ing themſelves with every luxury of it, that the Nation is 
ſo taxed, from the ſoal of the Foot, to the crown of the 
Head? while thouſands of wretches are groaning under the 
oppreſſion, ſtarving and pennyleſs, without Bread to eat, 
or a Bed to lie on! and, whoſe only hope of relief f:om it 
is in Death. Dreadful alternative. When I ruminate on 

theſe things and reflect on the difference, in ſituation, 
between one Man and another, creatures of the ſame ſpecies, 
I can ſcarce refrain from accuſing Providence of partiality in 
its diſpenſations, and the diſtribution of its bleflings to the 
human race. Surely, I think, this cannot be the effect of 
infinite Wiſdom ! that one ſhall be doomed, and, as it were, 
deſtined, from his birth, to penury and want, while others 
are wallowing in eaſe and plenty, unearned, and unmerited. , 
When I compare the Prince, or the Peer in his Patace, 
feaſting on the moſt fumptuous and coſtly viands, ſerved up 
in gold and filver, and arrayed in gorgeous apparel, with all 
the enſigns and trappings of ſtate, ſuch as Stars, Garters, 
and Ribbands, (Baubles; mere ſtate pageantry) and the 
Peaſant in his hovel, ſtarving in a land of plenty; with 
nothing but Rags, ſwarming with filthy vermin, to cover, 
barely, not to ſcreen him from the inclemency of piercing 
cold; and almoſt, if not entirely without food to nouriſh 
him; not ſufficient to relieve him from the gnawings of hun- 
er, for a while, without raking the kennels of the ſtreets, 
or what he can find, that he can turn into ſpecie, to buy 
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him bread, and linger out his wretched exiſtence. The ideas 
which ſuch a contraſt creates in me, almoſt make me con- 
clude, that, either Providence is aſleep, or there muſt be a 
manifeſt difference between them, in the ſight of the Deity. 

Good God! think I, are not theſe equally candidates for 
eternal Bliſs, in another life, after this? (from whoſe 
bourne none ever returns); they doubtleſs are; why then this 
difference between them in this life? There muſt be ſome- 
what inſcrutable in the ways of Providence, which no human 
wiſdom can develope. Thanks to the goſpel Diſpenſation 
which has placed future happineſs more within their reach; 
it is ſome conſolation to the Poor, when it is aſſerted, that 
it is eaſier for a Camel to paſs through the eye of a Needle, 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of Heaven.“ 
This is a dreadful denunciation, and cannot ſurely be meant 
literally. I am inclined to think, and believe, that there 
muſt be ſome miſtake, here, ſome error in the tranſlation 
of this Text; of which, the rich and the learned are well 
convinced; for who would covet Riches, or could enjoy 
them, on theſe Conditions? Thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of 
wealth ſeem not to be much, if at all, affected by the expreſs 
tenor of that text; or they muſt be aſſured that it is not to 
he taken in a literal ſenſe. They mult have found out, 
and are convinced, that what, in the original language, is in- 
terpreted a Needle, does alſo ſignify ſome other utenſil, or 
thing, in which there may be a poſſibility of the thing being 
done; in this there is none; ſo that, by it, as it ſtands, a 
rich man is, totally, poſitively, and S fide, excluded from 
that ſtate of bliſs; as nothing leſs than certain knowledge 
of the error, in the tranſlation, or a firm belief that the 
whole is mere policy, or Prieſtcraft, calculated to make the 
Poor ſwallow the bitter potion allotted them, in this life, 
without demur, though not without repining; but, quiet- 
ly ſubmit to their wretched, hard fate, in full certainty of 
a greater and more glorious reward in that future ſtate, 
where there will be no repining; where they ſhall ſhine 
with more tranſcendent luſtre, and as much eclipſe thoſe 
who look down on them, here, as the ſuperior light of the 
Sun does that of the Moon. And it may add to the hap- 
pineſs of ſome; that the rich, who treat them with ſuch con- 
tempt here, ſhall be ſhut out, wholly excluded from Hea- 
ven, and the ſociety of Angels and the ſpirits of juſt Men, 
like themſelves, made perfect. 


Bur, I beg pardon for this digreſſion; I am got to mo- 
ralizing again, inſenſibly, when I meant to expatiate on the 
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ſtate of the Nation; which is bleſt with a Conſtitution that 
1s the glory of it, and the envy of the World. Governed 


by a mild and moſt gracious King, who makes the happi- 


neſs of his People the ſole object of his attention and re- 


gard; 8 live in luxurious extravagance, at their 


coſt; contenting himſelf with little, if any thing, ſhort of a mil - 
nion Pounds, Rerling, per year, to ſupport the dignity of his 
high Office, for the honour and credit of the State; while 
all the great Offices of it are paid by the People, cxcluſive. 


From ſuch an example of ſelf-denial ſet to the Nobility 


and opulent Gentry, do they not, one and al!, copy after 
the example of their royal maſter, in the economy of their 
houſehold affairs, and the frugal economical management 
of their Eſtates; leſt they ſhould, alſo, become a burthen 
on the People, and be obliged to accept a Penfion, or ſome 
lacrative Place, which might diſparage their Nobility. Are 
not the royal Virtues of economy and ſelf-denial inherited 
and practiſed, moſt conſpicuouſly, by the Prince of Wales, 
and the Dukes of York and Clarence ? Has not the Prince 


of Wales propoſed, and is content to live on the ſmall ſti- 


pend of 10, oool a year, rather than lay an additional burthen 
on the People, and ſuffer Parliament to pay hisDebts again, 
which, ſo lately releaſed him from a ſtate of bankruptcy? 
when he either did or propoſed to part with his fine ſtud of 
Horſes, to pay his Creditors; and is now, willing to live as a 
private Gentleman, for the ſame moſt laudable N Ex- 
alted Prince; what an ornament to the Nation, and a pattern 
to the Nobility. But, ſurely, Parliament will not ſuffer it; 
they cannot, they mv/? not ſo diſgrace the Nation, and 
fully the honour of the Crown, by ſuch debaſement of 
the Heir apparent. How will his royal Father, yea, and 
Mother too, be grieved to the ſoul, to have any additional 
weight laid on the People, for the miſconduct of any part 
of his Family; he never will ſuffer it; bur refuſe his royal- 
Aſſent to the Bill if it ſhould be attempted. How was he 
irritated againſt the Prince, before, for his imprudent con- 
duct; and although he was apparently reconciled to him, ſoon 
after it was ſettled, yet, to be ſo ſoon in the ſame ſituation 
again, will make the wound bleed afreſh, and renew his 
former ſorrows. No, he cannot ſubmit to it; but will ra- 


ther ſpare it from his own ſcanty Allowance, than the Peo- 


ple to pay it again. Has not the Duke of York, alſo, given 
ſpecimens of equal economy and prudence? Did he not part 
with a fine Eſtate and Houſe, in Yorkſhire, value 90,0001. 
to pay a juſt Debt, of honour (contracted in a few hours)? 
on which occaſion, a fooliſh Carpenter, being reproved by 
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his Maſter, and caſhiered was drowned; in diving for fiſhes 
(no Loaves there) in the Serpentine river, Hyde Park. Did 
not his Royal Highneſs diſplay great prudence in caſing, mu- 
tilating, making additions, finiſhing to his own taſte, and 
ſumptuouſly furniſhing a fine large Houſe, by the Horſe 
Guards, at a very great expence, and ſcarcely compleated, 
when he exchanged it for Milburn Houle, Piccadilly; a ſitu- 
ation by no means comparable with the other? Rare Vir- 
tues; are we not more than bleſt, in ſuch a remarkably 
hopeful Progeny? «+ 

And yet, notwithſtanding theſe ſallies and levities of 
Youth, we may have as great, and as wiſe a King, in 
GEorGE, the Cath, as in the third, who had no ſuch ir- 
regularities, It is a trite ſaying, that reformed Rakes make 
the beſt Huſbands; yet, I muſt ſay, that I think it is rather 
a deſperate riſque, which no diſcrete Woman would venture 
on. But, have we not a Caſe exactly in point, a Precedent 
in Henry V. who, when Prince of Wales, was moſt pro- 
fligate and abandoned? Yet, he was no ſooner placed cn the 
Throne of his Anceſtors, than he forſook his former courſe 
of life, and all his profligate Companions in vice; and be- 
came, at once, an ornament to the Throne he filled. He, 
too, raiſed Contributions on the 5 985.05, to ſupply his Ex- 
travagances; though in a very different manner; diſdaining 
to receive it from them, as a favour, he demanded it; and if 
refuſed, he took it, vi et armis, riſking his life in the attempt, 
like a Man of true honour; not, meanly, ſubmiting to beg 
it of them, and thank 'em for their charitable Donations to 
him; and which, I dare fay, his Royal Highneſs would alſo 
diſdain to do. 
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Arrrx all the high ſounding eulogiums on the excellence of 
the Conſtitution of England, the People are yet to learn in 
what its peculiar excellence conſiſts; or they are rather of 
opinion that there is none; or, that Government, has ſo far 
departed from the letter of it, as entirely to have loſt ſight of 
the true purport of the Conſtitution; and therefore, never 
think of having recourſe to it, on any occaſion, or emer- 
gency whatever; as being well aſſured, they will find no ſanc- 
tion, from it, for their longitudinal as well as latitudinal 
excurſions. The Conſtitution having been ſo hackneved 
of late years, and conſequently muſt be ſo much out of re- 
-pair, that it is feared there is but few traces of it left, no 
part of it entire, and ſcarcely an original feature in it, to 
recognize it by. No perſon doubts that the wheels of Go- 
vernment are much out of order. Even, Mr. Burke, that, 
heretotore flaming Patriot, — it; and gravely atks, how 
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it is to be amended, without endangering that excellent Con- 
ſtitution, by which, Government is empowered to act. Of 


what uſe then is a Conſtitution, but to ſet them right, when, 
inadvertently, or CO they have departed from the 


ſpirit and tenor of its Injunctions? I am in no doubt, that, if 
Mr. Burke's Eyes were clenſed of that yellow Duſt, which 
has, of late years, been thrown into them, he would yet be 
clear ſighted enough to point out a remedy, without endan- 
.gering the Conſtitution. But if it be much out of repair, and 
wants amending, or altering (for, wiſe as our forefathers are 
allowed to be, and doubtleſs were, in forming a Conftitu- 
tion for ſucceeding . Generations, as well as for themſelves, 
they did not foreſee, - that the ſame Conſtitution, which 
ſuited them might not ſuit equally their Succeſſors, to ten or 
twenty Generations to come; or, if they did, they acted as 
arbitrary Deſpots, in attempting to bind their Poſterity 
againſt their wills, as being repugnant to their true Intereſts) 
the remedy is in the people, and in them only; not by peti- 
tioning Parliament (which repreſents a ſmall ſhare of the 
hole) but by a national Convention, a diſtin& body of Re- 
preſentatives of the whole People convened for the purpoſe; 
who know not, nor have any thing to do with Parliament 
but to order them to find, and lay the Conſtitution before 
them. 190 
It is, generally faid, and underſtood, that this excellent 
Conſtitution of ours conſiſts in forming a Government of 
three Eſtates, which might be as a check, and reſtraint on 
each other; as, of KinG, Lorps, or Barons, and Commons. 
1 have never yet been able to find out, and would gladly be 
informed of what uſe the two firſt Eſtates are, and whence 
they originated? for ſurely, there needed no ſuch check on 
the Commons, who were amenable to the People, by whom 
they were choſen, and whom they repreſented; and, conſe- 
quently, from whom, all their power to act, in making 
Laws, for the ſalutary purpoſes of Government, was derived, 
and deligated to them. If the Commons are, as they ought 
to be, the Repreſentatives of the People, they would (I ſhould 
imagine) be adequate to whatever truſt the People repoſed 
in them; but if they are not entirely biafſed, a majority of 
them, it is ſaid and believed, are always influenced in favour 
of the other two Eſtates. No prudent man would deliberately 
continue to-play a loſing game, againſt two to one odds; and 
yet, that, ſuppoſing the Parliament not biaſſed, is the real 
.;, caſe, in the three Eſtates. When a Bil! is formed in the lo- 
wer Houſe, 1t is then ſent up to the Lords, for their concur- 
ence; which, if they approve of, it is well; otherwiſe it 
.1s ſent back, to be amended, or altered to their liking; 
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which done, it is then offered for the Royal aſſent; that he- 
ing given, it becomes a Law, under ſanction of all the three 
Eftares, But who ever knew, in our days, the Royal aſſent 
withheld, when a Bill had the concurrence of the Lords? or, 
that it was ever given without their concurrence? Of what 
conſequence, then, is Parliament ? and, of what value is the 
Royal afſent? What a farce is all this formality and parade; 
are not the two ſuperior powers hereditary ? and. the ſecond 
created by the firſt? conſequently they are Creatures of the 
firſt creative Power, and very rarely diſpute its authority or 
oppoſe its will. It is all as plain, and clear to be ſeen as the 
noon- day Sun, by thoſe who chooſe to ſee, and are not will- 
fully and obſtinately blind; with ſuch, there is no reaſoning ; 
the Light of Heaven cannot illumine their minds, to ſee what 
makes againſe their Intereſt; although, every disintereſted 
perſon ſees and acknowledges the truth of the premiſes, 

The third Eſtate, that is, the Commons, or Parliament, 
is called (ironically, I ſuppoſe) The REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE PEOPLE. What People do they repreſent? Can they be faid 
to repreſent the Nation? the whole body of the People, who 
are choſen by a few, comparatively! And (excepting the 
County Electors) the much greater part of thoſe are men 
of little or no Property, compared with ten times the num- 
ber- who have no choice, or vote for this repreſentation of 
the People. I have the great honour to be a Burgeſs of two 
Borough Towns; one of them as rotten (as they are emphati- 
cally called) almoſt, as any in the Kingdom. There are, on 
the whole, about 150 votes, not above 50 or 60 reſide in the 
place; and who, taking away half a dozen from the number, 
are not, altogether, poſſeſſed of 10001; as many reſiding out 
of it, little more, nor the whole place worth ten times that 
ſum; and yet, this rotten Borough, this miſerable place, is of 
equal conſequence, in the choice of Repreſentatives, as the 
firſt City (fave London) in England; or with the whole 
County, the largeſt in England. Few of the Electors, I 
fear, regard the merits, the principles, or the qualifications of 
the Candidates for their choice; but the ability only, and his 
diſpoſition to reward them for it, afterwards, and which is 
always done (as a ſecurity for their ſucceſs at the next Elec- 
tion) is their chief conſideration, and his 36% qualification. 
It follows, of conſequence, that, if ſuch paltry Boroughs 
have the greateſt ſhare in the choice of Repreſentatives, 
they may be ſaid to be ſelf- elected; for he who has the 
heavieſt Purſe, and freely empties it, is ſure to be the ſuc- 
celstw Candidate, | 
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To what purpoſe was Mr. Sawbridge's annual motion 
in the Houfe, to ſhorten the duration of Parliaments, and 
obtain a more — repreſentation? Why, to gain po- 
pularlity to himiclt; he could have no other view in it. He 

well knew that it would avail nothing, as to the effecting it; 
nay, I queftion if he, himſelf, were ſerious in it, had it 
been, ſeriouſly, taken into confideration by others. It is 
not to be expected, that any body of men ſhould diveſt them- 
ſelves of Privileges, by which themſelves are, in any wiſe, 
benefited; nur do I conceive that it is in them to do it, any 
more than it is to continue it for a longer time. If it be 
contrary to the Conſtitution, why is not the Conſtitution 
conſulted on the occaſion? But if there be. none, or whether 
there be or not, if it be not with the approbation and con- 
ſent of the People, it is with them, wy 7 the People, only, 
to redreſs it themſelves, and remedy the evil complained of. 
I am not clear, that, in this adequate repreſentation, ſo 
much talked on, it the qualification of the Candidates makes 
a part, and included; which, E think an eſſential part. 1 
mean only, as to their independance; that is, that they are 
(bona fide) poſſeſſed of, at the leaſt, a thouſand Pounds a 
> year, or 500 in Land; which is not equal to three hundred, 
when that was firſt required, and conſidered as a ſufficient 
qualification. Other qualifications, reſpecting their Abili- 
ties, or mental endowments, is encumbent on their Conſti- 
tuents to be well acquainted with, or ſatisfied of; as bei 
men of ſtrict Honour, of Integrity, and Probity, which 
does not come, ſo properly, under the cognizance of any 
Law. The rotten Boroughs fhould be all disfranchiſed, ex- 
unged out of the catalogue of places ſending members ta 
Parliament, to which, I freely give my conſent; and then, 
fomething might be hoped for, reſpecting an adequate re- 
preſentation, but not otherwiſe; and who are to do that ? 
Parliament will not add to their number, by giving right 
to other Places, or to any body of Men, to chooſe Members, 
if it can; then, it muſt be done by the People, and by them, 
only, will it ever be done, | 

And now, methinks I hear the cry of thouſands, full- 
mouthed, agairit me. What! would I take away their 
Kight, becauſe I am willing to give away my own. Have 
a little patience, my fellow ſufferers; I would neither take 
away your Right nor give away my own; but I would 
Rore to every Man the right he is deprived of, unjuſtly, and 
uncoꝛ ſtitutionally deprived; for, as every Individual pays 
his quota of Taxes' ſurely, each has an equal claim to the 
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choice of their Repreſentatives. Why ſhould the privilege 
of chooſing Members be veſted in any place in preference 
to others, of far more conſequence? Are any of the little 
paltry Boroughs to compare with Birmingham, or Man- 
cheſter ? They are not equal in value with many Villages; 
a hundred of them are not of equal value with either of the 
above mentioned places, in which are many of great Pro- 
perty; yet, unleſs they are Freeholders, or are Free-men, in 
ſome borough town, have no voice for the Repreſentation. 

By the Parliament, that is, the Commons, is underſtood 
the People aſſembled, to debate on the Affairs of the Na- 
tion; to determine on the neceſſary ſupplies, for the current 
expences of the State, according to the emergencies of it; 
and to ſettle the manner of raiſing, or collecting it, with the 
leaſt expence, and in the moſt equible mode that can be 
deviſed ; that each may contribute his quota, in proportion 
to the Property he is poſſeſſed of, or ought to do. Now, 
as it is not poſſible this can be applicable, individually, in a 
populous large State, it is done virtually, by Reprefenta- 
tives; that is, by a certain number, choſen by the People, 
ſuch as they know and can confide in; men of approved in- 
tegrity, collected from all parts of the Kingdom, in juſt 
proportion, as near as poſſible, to the degree of population 
in each County. Can any perſon ſay, or conceive, that the 
choice of theſe Repreſentatives ſhould be veſted in a few, 
comparatively, inhabitants of certain Towns, particularly 
privileged by old Charter; ? And thoſe places of little or no 
conſequence, nor the Inhabitants men of Property; while 
many, who have conſiderable Property, and refiding in the 
{ſame Town, or in the vicinage of it, are not allowed to 
vote; as being incapacitated, that is, not qualified, not 
being FaEE-MEN, as they are called. A very pretty jeſt, 
truly; natives of the fame place, and of a family more an- 
dient, and longer refident than any in the place, are not 

qualified to vote with the reſt, ſome of whom are not known 
in the Town, ſeven or eight years back, or leſs; becauſe 
they are not Free- men. And who, or of what deſcription 
are thoſe Freemen ? 

This paltry Borough was, by royal Charter from King Al- 
fred, I think (but, 'tis immaterial) incorporated, made a Bo- 

rough, and privileged to ſend two members to Parliament, 
with other immunities and who ſhall diſpute their rights, 
now? which right, of voting for Members, is held under 
various tenures. Some, by Burgeſs right, as being free- 
dorn, their Fathers being Freemen, at the time of their 
dirth; others, by ſerving 4 regular apprentice-ſhip to a 
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Freeman (reſiding in the place) to learn to make a ſlioe, or 
ſhoe a Horfe, &c. or ſome ſuch low occupation. Some are 
allowed to purchaſe their Freedom, for 20 or gol. or it is fre- 
quently preſented to thoſe who have deſerved well of the 
Borough ; and 1 being previous to, and (to 
ſerve the purpoſe of the Mayor and his brethren) on the 
eve of an approaching, or expected Election; which is, 
doubtleſs, well merited. Other right of voting, in other 
places, is by all the Inhabitants, who have reſided a Year 
in the place, paying ſcott, and lott, as it is called. In ſome 
Boroughs, certain houſes (I ſuppoſe Freehold) are privileged, 
er qualify the owners, or poſſeſſors to vote; yet the Houſes 
are frequently ſold, but reſerving the privilege of voting 
for Members. This is the caſe, and the mode of electing their 
Members, at Pontefract, in Yorkſhire; where, the power, not 
the right, of ſending members to Parliament is veſted, I 
think, in one great, i. e. rich Man, I think a Pear; which 
has been kept until it is rotten. . This worthy and noble 
Peer, previous to an Election, creates as many Votes as he 
has tenures, enough to make a majority, which is all that is 
wanted; and theſe Sham Vates, as they are called, are often 
unknown, in the Town. This is always the practice, there, 
to the great vexation of thoſe who are poſſeſſed of a fut right, 
according to their Charter. I ſhall leave it to my readers 
to comment on hi mode of ſending members to Parliament, 
and to juſtify it, if they can; or to reflect a little on it, and 
fay, whether it does not. call aloud for a Reformation, in 
theſe matters. | i 
There are ſome of the rotten Boroughs called Pot-wwallopers, 
the right of voting conſiſting merely and ſolely in having 
boiled meat, in their kettle, within a limited time before an 
Election; equally laudable with the foregoing, though more 
juſtifiable and admiſſible. As for old Sarum, I have no Idea 
of Members repreſenting that Place, not the Inhabitants of 
it! for I know of none, there; having no remembrance of 
a ſingle Houſe, on the ſpot. By theſe, and ſeveral] more, 
equally juſtifiable means, and modes of electing them, is the 
great and potent SENaTE of England convened; and they are 
called, in burieſque, The Repreſentatives of the People. 
According to the firſt mentioned mode, by Burgeſs right (as 
in the Town where I was born, and where my father pur. 
chaſed his freedom) all the Sons of a Freeman, born, in law- 
ful wedlock, in any part of the Kingdom (although they 
never {aw the place before they go to claim it) are entitled 
to, and cannot. be refuſed being admitted a Freeman; being 
of age, and proving his legitimacy, if inſiſted on. What 
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hopes or expectation of a reform in thoſe matters can there 
be from petitioning Parliament, or addreſſing the King, 
who are elected by ſuch ſiniſter means, and with little or no 
legal qualification, many of them? It is, I fear, in vain to 
attempt it; nothing can be done, effectually, without a more 
juſtifiable mode of election be eſtabliſhed, throughout the 
whole Nation; giving, or reſtoring, to every individual his 
Juft right to vote in ſuch Elections. Or, as the great popu- 
larity of the nation may render it impracticable, for all to 
vote for the great Aſſembly of it, in Parliament; it ſeems, 
to me, more eligible and conſiſtent, to be done by men of 
Property, who can better afford to ſpend ſome portion of 
their time, for the good of the whole, than thoſe who have 
none; and therefore cannot loſe their time, without being 
paid for it; which entirely ſubverts, the very meaning and 
intention for which they are choſen. 

It is of little conſequence, reſpecting the Conſtituents of 
ſuch places, who repreſents, them, their chief qualifications 
being, as deſcribed above. There is indeed another, that 
I had almoſt forgot, which is a great recommendation to 
their favour; and that is, to be very old, ſo that they may die 
ſoon after they are choſen. I remember, when a boy, hear- 
ing the people ſay, that if a man be a hundred years old, 

when elected there, he would live another hundred. If an 
Angel repreſented ſuch, it is nothing to thein, who only with 
them dead. I am really of opinion, that an old Man would 
be preferred: to a young Deity, by ſome of them, for no 
other reaſon than his age. As an inſtance how little they 
regard who repreſents them, the following may be depended 
on, as a fact, which happened about twenty years ago. An 
intimate Acquaintance, and fellow Burgeſs, at the eve of an 
Election, to fill the vacant ſeat of a worthy man, lately dead; 
when the ſon of a Peer, in the minority, made offer of his 
ſervice. Finding there would be no ſport, that is, no op- 
poſition to him, this acquaintance, with the cancurrence of 
of two or three more, took it into his head to write to Lord 
North, then prime miniſter (although ſo 1lliterate a man, 
that he could not write Engliſh, decently, not ſenſe ; but 
had, by ſucceſs in buſineſs, got a little conſequence there; 
not in at Borough, but a much better town, adjacent) 
requeſting his Lordſhip would ſend ſome perſon to offer 
himſelf, and they would ſupport him. One was ſent down 
immediately, with whom, his Lordſhip had ſome family 
connection; and who, has, ſince, made ſome noiſe in town. 
The time was fo ſhort, that, although the Letter was ſent off 
expres, by a ſpecial Meſſenger, he arrived there but a day, 
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| or two, before the day of Election; ſo that he had not pru- 
uit | per time to canvaſs, for Votes. I was there at the time, 
| | I» and ſolicited, but had engaged myſelf before i left London: 
| Had he gone two or three days ſooner, I believe he would 
| have ſtood ſome chance; although they knew nothing, nor 
; ever heard of him before. However, he ſucceeded at the fol 
1 Jowing diſſolution; but the other declined, on account of the g 
17 great expence; nor did he fit the whole Seſſion. I fear, 
; this is too much the caſe, in other and more reſpectable 
1 places, who enquire as little into the merits of their Candi- 
| dates is my townſmen. Probably, my worthy, patriotic 
friend imayined (like Sir Francis pots. e. that he was 
ſerving his Country in what he did; the other Candidate was 
the ſon of 2. Peer, and was therefore exceptionable ; but what 
was to be expected from a Creature of Lord North's? He 
meant to ſerve the Borough, at leaſt, and that was the ſame 
| thing to him; for if they had two, the moſt worthy and pa- 
18} triotic, they would not be ſatisfied with em, but would en- 
if courage any other, to oppoſe them. 
I But, what is moſt extraordinary; of the number ſent to 
Parliament, great part are not by any choice at all; even of 
| thoſe who are their Conſtituents. This may ſeem ſtrange to 
1 ſome, but it is the real caſe; for inſtance. Suppoſe the 
Members repreſenting any Place, in a preceding Parlia- 
ment, ſhould die in the interval, or a little before the diſſo- 
lIution; or, for reaſons of age or otherwiſe, chooſe to de- 
cline; it matters not how it happens, but they do not, or 
they can not ſerve again, being expelled, perhaps. In con- 
ſequence, two other gentlemen offer their ſervice, who are 
but little known in the place, or not at all to the greater 
| ; part of ne Electors; what is the refult? Why, if no others 
; offer, Mey are here 8 and returned, with the Writ, as 
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duly elected. Where iy/the choice, in this caſe? I ſee none; 
| but contrariwife, two ſtrangers are entruſted with their moſt 
| valuable franchiſes, to act as they pleaſe, thout controul, 
| or danger of deing called to account by their Conſtituents, 
| let their conduct be ever ſo flagrant. No remedy; but, at 
= the cloſe of the Seſſion, to provide two others to repreſent 
them, in the next Parliament; yet, if none do oppoſe them, 

| they are ſent again, for ſeven years more. 5 
This, it is well known, is the mode of chooſing, or of 

; ſending Members to the Britiſh Parliament; which ſeems, 

| to me, inconſiſtent, and wholly repugnant to the intention 
pf it. Would we not be induced to think, that, in ſuch 

caſe, the Mayor, or other principal man, in the place, who 
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into parties, as in a conteſted Election) would addreſs the 
+ ſtrange Gentlemen in this or ſome ſuch manner? Gentlemen, 
we have no right to doubt the uprightneſs of your intention to- 
wards us; but, as ye are fo little known in this Borough, we 
hope that you will excuſe us, in an affair of ſuch importance, 
in ſaying that 'tis not pofhible we can place implicit confidence, 
in Perſons we know fo little of; and, we think that, as Gentle- 
men, your good ſenſe will allow, that little or no apology is 
neceſſary from us, when you are told that we cannot ac- 
cept of your offered ſervice. But, do you conſider Gentle- 
men, that the third day, after this, is fixed tor your deter- 
mination, and none other have offered ? We cannot be infen- 
ſible of it, Gentlemen, and if none do, whom we approve, we 
have this dernier reſort ; to ſelect two from among ourſelves 
(for we have amongſt us ſome we can contide in); Mr. A, B, 
or C, would think themſelves honoured, in our choice of them, 
as placing ſuch Confidence in them, in which, we ſhould be un- 
animous—But, are theſe Gentlemen qualified to fit in the 
Houſe? They have the beft of Qualifications, Honour, Pro- 
bity; and Integrity, and we can only ſend ſuch as we have. 
— But, how can thoſe Gentlemen leave their Buſineſs and 
Families, ſo long, unleſs they are paid for their attendance, an 
ample compenſation ? We do not expect it; if you intend to 
bear the expence of it, yourſelves, we apprehend that you muſt 
know of ſome means of refunding; for why elſe, ſhould ye 
think of this, to ſerve us?— Indeed, Gentlemen, as you can- 
not diſpute our honour, it is ſomewhat unaccountable, that 
you ſhould prefer ſending two, at your own expence, to us; 
who, at a proper time, after the meeting of Parliament, mean 
to convince ye, that we know how to diſtingniſn our ſtanch 
Friends. We underſtand ye, Gentlemen; and, as much as the 
caſe requires, we are your humble Servants, &c. ; 

As this is by no means the leaſt juſtifiable manner of ſend- 
ing Members to Parliament, great part heing returned by a 
ſmall majority of men of no Property, and as little Principle; 
venal of * it never entered into their thoughts, how theſe 
Men will diſcharge the duties of the high truſt repoſed in 
them; but how they rewarded them, for veſting ſuch power 
in 'em; all that is incumbent on them is to make the moſt of 
'em. What, then, have they to expect, but that the Members 
likewiſe make the moſt of it, to ſerve their own private views ? 
Theſe venal electors never enquire on what fide they voted, 
on any public matter, in debate, though of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence to the nation; whether they divided with the majority 
or minority; whether for or againſt the Miniſter, it is all one to 
them; but, what have they done for the Place, to ſerve the Peo- 
ple they repreſent, in the ſeven years? which is the chief conſi- 
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deration, and the beſt recommendation to them, for their ſup- 
port, in future. They ſeem, to them, as being in the Honſe for 
no other purpoſe than to watch over, and guard the immuni- 
ties and privileges of that Place, the Borough they repre- 
ſent; its Commerce, if maritime, or its Manufactures, it 
any; without conſidering that it is immaterial what place 
they repreſent ; that they are a ſelect body of the People, 
choſen and ſent from all parts of the Nation, forming one 
of the Houſes of Parliament; that, which ought to guard 
the Privileges and Immunities of the whole People; to 
debate on, and determine for the moſt ſalutary meaſures, 
by which they muſt be governed; and ſubjected to Laws, 
framed by them tor their mutual advantage, not for particu- 
lar purpoſes, or but occafionally ſo; never, when it claſhes 
with the generai good of the Community, at large. And it 
is a peculiar advantage,” a bleſſing indeed, to the People, 
that jo many Gentlemen of the long robe are amongſt them; 
who are ſkilled in the Law, and proper to aſſiſt in 8 
Laws (with loop-holes, ſometimes); for ſurely, they mu 
know better how to defend their Clients, to guard and 
protect the Laws, hereafter, which they had the chief hand 
in framing and deviſing. Laws that may be wreſted to ſpeak 
one language to ſerve a purpoſe, at one time, and a contra- 
ry, or very different, at others; ſuch as, with a little cun- 


ning may be perverted, and protracted occaſionally, to take 
advantage, from delay; in ſhort, ſuch as may be perplexed ' 


and twiſted, as may be required; and made to ſpeak what- 
ever language is beſt ſuited to ſerve their own private views, 
and bring moſt griſt to the Mill. 

From the People, themſelves, then, and the manner of 
electing Members to ſerve in Parliament, it is palpably evi- 
dent, originated all the Greivances the, Nation, at this time, 
complains of; for, if they neither inſtruct them how to act, 
in matters of public concern, nor call them to account for 
acting contrary thereto; while they, themſelves, are ,venal, 
and expect to be paid for their Votes, inſtead of paying the 
Members for their ſervice, as heretofore; if their conduct be 
ever ſo reprehenſible, being ever ready to ſerve ſiniſter views 
of Government, they are never reproved by their Conſti- 


tuents, but are, after a Diſſolution, choſen and ſent again, what 


hope can there be of a Reform? while the mode of electing 
them, as deſcribed above, ſubſiſts, it is in vain to look for 
and expect it; for, when the Root is corrup ted and rotten, 


how can it be expected to bring forth good fruit? It is 


therefore, unreaſonable to think of a reform ; to have an 
adequate repreſentation of the People, thoſe w ho ele& them 
muſt be adequate go the truſt, men of property and reſpon- 
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ſibility; not obtained either by inheritance or by a ſervitude 
of ſeven Years, to acquire ſome low mechanic employ to get 
2a livelihood, and be a Free- man; not to be purchaſed, nor 
confined to certain Towns, by old Charters, but every Place, 
without exception or diſtincdion, where there are Inhabi- 
tants, who pay ſcott and lott; wherever Taxes are levied, 
to be equally free, to vote for the Repreſentation. There 
cannot, I think, be a greater abſurdity, than to inherit or 
to purchaſe a right to ſend Members to Parliament; to the 
excluſion of others who pay Taxes as well as they, yet have 
no choice in the repreſentation. Who have the right to ſel}, 
or grant ſuch privilege ? It is generally the Mayor and a few 
of the fraternity, forraing a Bench, in Borough Towns ; 
who being privileged, by Charter, to ſend Members to Par- 
hament, — uſurped a right alſo, of empowering whom 
they pleaſe to chooſe them; what right they can or engt to 
have is a matter proper to be enquired into. 


AFTER all that has been ſid and induſtriouſly propagated, 
echoed and re-echoed, concerning the excellence of our happy 
Conſtitution, and the great and manifold Bleffings we reap 
from it, between the Church and the State; together with the 
22 and ſalubrity of our Laws (though allowed to be 
ome what complicated, and badly executed) we do not find, that 
either the Americans or the French were at all diſpoſed to oopy 
after it, or to improve on the allowed excellence of our Con- 
ſtitution, though it is owr glory and the envy of the World. 
Nor, I apprehend, to model theif Laws, (the executive part, 
at leaſt) from ours; ſubject to be protracted and delayed, by 
the artifice and chicanery of deſigning Men; making one 
thing Law, to day, which does not hold equally, to-morrow ; 
packing Juries, occaſionally, at one rime, making them re- 
verſe their Verdict, another; and (by ſubornation) to ſet 
aſide the moſt valid Evidence, in a Cauſe of great moment; 
yea, and give us, from the Bench, as found Law, that Txurn 
may be libellous; and fo deemed in ſome inſtances, when the 
Caſe requires it. Although the Americans were ſubject to 
our Laws, and enjoyed the ſuperlative Bleſſings of our moſt 
excellent Conſtitution, they have wholly rejected, the mo- 
narchial and ariſtocratic part; or, in plain terms, King and 
Lords; having found, from woeful experience, and from 
Common ſenſe, that the Repreſentative Syſtem, the demc« 
cratic part, only, is fully adequate, and may be rendered 
competent to every thing Government requires; and that 
with leſs than a fiftieth part of the expence attending ours. 
Then, in what does its Excellences confilt ? are we happier, 
under abſolute Authority ? _ to call it arbitrary: are our 
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Lives more ſecure, or is our Property ſafer, from thieves and 
plunderers, by Exciſe- men and Tax-gatherers for ever in 
our houſes? none of which will be the caſe with them; 
the ſma]l ſtipend required from each individual, knowing it 
to be for theirs and the common good, and no more than 
is really and abſolutely neceſſary, each would ſend or carry 
his quota to ahy Office appointed to receive it, without being 
at the expence of Collectors. And why ſhould they not do 
ſo? It is not at all chimerical, but practicable; each Office 
having proper attendants to ſend after thoſe who were tar- 
dy in their payments, or unable to pay; and, in the firſt 
caſe, to pay forit, if ſent after twice; which, as it would be 
a reproach to them, few would ſuffer, if in their power to 
prevent it. | f 
Reſpecting the French, it will be no compliment to them, 
to ſay that they merit the higheſt encomiums, for what they 
have done; in the example they have ſet to all Europe. 
They are a brave, as they were ever deemed a gallant peo- 
ple. Who could foreſee this, when they took part with the 
Americans, in their glorious ſtruggle for Liberty? But, 
they caught from them the generous flame, which never 
can be extinguiſhed ; they felt its fervent glow, the genial 
effects of FREEDOM, having ſo long experienced the fell and 
ſavage effects of Deſpotiſm; they had long groaned under 
arbitrary monarchial Government; and (being driven to it) 
as if one ſpirit ruled the whole body, determined to throw off 
the yoke of Slavery, or periſh in the attempt. Dreadful has 
been the conflict; but, reſolution, courage, and manly per- 
ſeverance has, in the end, ſurmounted every difficulty, and 
every impediment; notwithſtanding the joint efforis of other 
deſpotic German powers, to quaſh, and reduce them to their 
former abject ſtate of laviſh obedience. And, maugre all 
that the venom of an hireling's pen, replete with malignant 
iſon, could object to, and write againſt the meaſures they 
ad adopted, ang purſued to liberate themſelves and their 
poſterity, with his prognoſtications on the Event, all has 
proved abortive. Yet, this ſtickler, once, for Reforms, this 
Patriot of a day, I make no doubt, had rather they had fail- 
ed in it, and be enſlaved for ever, than that he ſhould be 
proved deficient in his polemic and ſubtil Argumentation. 
Such are the People, whom we have artfully been taught 
to look on as our natural Enemies, and to bear inveterate 
enmity, perpetually againſt them, by continually foment- 
ing broils between us and them (mere court Policy); and, 
every now and then, to divert the People's attention from 
other Ob ects, and for a pretence for adding to the national 
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Debt, breaking out into open ruptures, in hoſtile Wars 
for mere trifles; ſinking and burning each other's Fleets, 
and maſſacreing thouſands of — inoffenſive people, 
and all for the GLoxy or Gop; prophanely offering up 
Thankſgivings to the Deity, for the ſucceſs of our Arms, 
after ſome horrid Maſſacre, or glorious Victory (the effect is 
the ſame) ; attributing the whole to divine Providence, 
which, doubtleſs, directed our helliſh Thunder to the deſtruc- 
tion of the human ſpecies, our fellow creatures and neareſt 
continenial neighbours, How have Papiſts, continually, 
been blackened. and frequently, with great zeal from t 
Pulpit (Drum ecleſiaſtic) as if they were a people accurſed 
of Heaven; and, that it would be highly meritorious and 
grateful to the Deity (the God of al) to ſweep them from off 
the face of the Earth. Keeping ap that idle farce of the 
Powder Plot; merely a Plot, of that artful man, Ceeil, Lord 
Burleigh, miniſter to Queen Elizabeth. Surely, that has 
long been ſeen through, and ought to have ſubſided ere this; 
and not ſtill to proſtitute Religion, continually, by 2 
the 5th of November as a ſolemn Faſt, and day of Thankſ- 
giving, for we know not what. The credulity of the bulk of 
mankind is great enough *tis true; and 1t may be the policy, 
as it is the 1atereſt of Courts, to keep them in ignorance; 
but they are now, much leſs ſuperſtitious than formerly; 
as of their true Intereſt gains ground apace; the 
chicanery of Courts is ſeen through, and will ſoon be laid 
open to every Eye, which has the leaſt penetration, into the 
foxlike ſubtility of artful, deſigning Paraſites and Court- 
dependants. The People have been too hard ridden, and 
felt the galling ſpur, keenly. Tis poſkble to ride a free 
horſe to death! but he will wince, when laid on unmerci- 
fully; though the People have patiently born much, they 
are not diſpoſed to bear much more; indeed they will not, 
they cannot; the Iron rod of Power has galled them to the 
quick, they feel, and may reſiſt its force, and free them- 
ſelves from its dire effects. The ſpirit of Liberty is gone 
forth, and cannot be recalled; nor will it reſt, until it re- 
gains that dominion which has lain too long dormant. 

The Time now offers, and it would be ſound Policy to 
embrace the opportunity of making the French our ſtanch 
Friends, and firm Ally; which, joined with America, might 
bid defiance to all the deſpotic Powers of Europe; and firmly 
reunite in the heaven born cauſe of Liberty, and in exter- 
pating that fell monſter War, and Slavery, out of Europe 
and America, at leaſt; and, as far as european influence 
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extends, in the eaſtern World, where arbitrary ſway is too 
predominant : Friendſhip and ſocial Hoſpitality will then 
take place of Enmity, when hoſtile Sieges and Invaſions 
ſhall no longer be dreaded. Commerce will unite Nation 
with Nation; our Ships, no longer afraid of falling a prey 
to licenced Pirates, will croſs the Seas, in ſafety, on that 
account; and our Mariners, that brave, hardy, and moſt 
uſeful part of the Community, be no longer in fear of en- 
tering their native Ports, after a long voyage, and of being 
drag'd, like Felons, from their Homes and Families, to 
ferve the King, and fight againſt thoſe who never did nor 
meant them the leaſt injury. And for what? They may 
often truly ſay, with Major O*Flaharty, in the Weſt-Indian, 
by Jaſus, after all the buſtle was over, I never knew what 
we had been ſeuffling about; as in the late falſe alarm when 
our Fleet was manned and equip'd for action, without know- 
ing on what deſtination : It might be neceſſary and expe- 

dient, to keep the tackle of the Ships from ruſt, | 
When we conſider, and reflect on the great expence at- 
tending the fitting out, only, a Fleet like that, for action, 
having lain by ſome time, uſeleſs; one can ſcarcely be in- 
duced to think, that any thing leſs than the expectation of 
an actual Invaſion, could oblige a Nation, or juſtify, at 
leaſt, their entering mto a War, though only defenſive. 
But, when we contider the building, rigging, the Guns, 
and Ammunition, with other Stores, of all kinds, laid in 
for an Engagement, we can ſcarcely forbear attributing it 
to any thing but Inſanity, or downright madneſs, to lay 
ourſelves under the obligation to do it, on any pretence, 
but as above. As many Guns as the Ships carry, or are 
pierced for, ſo many thouſand Pounds expence to the Na. 
tion, before they are fit for action; and then they are haul- 
ed, or ſail out of Port (as Mr. Paine ſays) to try how ſoon 
they can be ſunk or burnt by the pretended Enemy. This 
expence is excluſive of building Docks, fitting up and for- 
tifying the Dock-Yards, from hoſtile Invaſions by ſea and 
land; yet, a poor fellow (called John the painter) an hired 
Incendiary had very nigh laid the firſt of them in aſhes. 
One of thoſe floating Batteries coſts the Nation, that is, the 
People, at the leaſt, 100,000]. excluſive of manning, &c, 
and perhaps never come twice into real Action; and when 
they do, if they eſcape burning or ſinking, they muſt go into 
Dock to repair, or lie by and rot in the harbour: Indeed, 
they are not fit for Action, being too large and unweildy. 
How often had the Royal George, or the Victory (both 
negligently, almoſt wantonly and uſeleſiy loſt) been in Ac- 
tion ? 
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tion? A quarter of a million, ſterling, or little ſhort of n 
ſunk; beſides ſo many lives loſt, and particularly in the 
Victory. 

What the diſtination of the laſt Spithead Fleet-Armament 
was, remains a myſtery to the People, and what the Cabinet 
has in view now, is equally myſterious. Whether the Miniſter 
was the projector, or it originated in the prolific brain of ſome 
deeper politician, the affair was ill concerted; they ſhould have 
been brought into action, at all events, right or wrong, no mat - 
ter which, it wonld have been an Object to fix, for a while, 
the attention of the People on, and a pretence for another 
Loan of a few Millions more, attended with new Taxes. 
They'll manage matters better now, I make no doubt, 
leſt they ſhould not have another pretence for dragging the 
Ships out of haroour; as our reſtleſs, politic neighbours, the 
French, do not ſeem diſpoſed to diſturb aur Peace, if we do 
not diſturb theirs; for which, I apprehend, we have not, at 
this time, any a pretence, or to moleſt them in any wiſe ; 
unleſs, by way of retaliation, for the official part they took 
in lending aid to the American Colonies ; when we forced 
them to renounce all allegiance to the Crown, and. declare 
themſelves no longer dependant on England. Sooner or 
later, the event will prove that all was for the beſt, to all 
parties; and that we ſhall all be good friends, uniting in one 
common Cauſe, that of Liberty, and the happineſs of every 
individual of Society, without diſtinction; withouc conteſt, 
other than who can carry the beſt and cheapeſt Goods to the 
others Market. Thoſe will be halcyon days indeed; and, I 
flatter myſelf they are not far off; the golden Age, like the 
Phenix, ſhall riſe out-af the aſhes of the iron one, which 
has had its day, and is now on the decline, approaching, 
with rapid pace, to its utter extinction. 8 i 

Ir is not poſſible that things can go on for fifty years 
more, as they have for the fifty paſt; there would be no 
Specie left in the Nation; and Taxes accumulating conti- 
nually, the Budget ever teeming with freſh ways and means 
for fleecing the People ; without regarding where the Money 
is to be had for paying them, when the Nation is exhauſted 
of that neceſſary Article, We can neither enjoy the Light 
of heaven, in our houſes, nor artificial Light, by Candles, 
without paying to Government. We cannot walk the 
Streets, in Shoes, nor cover our Heads, to ſcreen us from 
inclement Weather, with Hats, as heretofore, nor keep our 
fingers ends from the nipping froſt, by Gloves, without pay- 
ing a ſeventh or eighth part of their value to Government; 
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fo that, my poor hands do, and my head muſt ſoon go bare- 
foot; and ſhall, before I pay it; being determined to bring 


Turbans into faſhion, in England; and I hope, that all well 
diſpoſed people will follow the example. Although they 
have not, yet, preſumed to tax Bread, or Beef and Mutton 
(of which there is no need, being in ſuch hands as renders 
it hard enough to get) the Beer we drink, though ever ſo 
ſmall (and I cannot get ſtrong) pays its ſhare of Taxes, in 
the articles of Malt and Hops, beſides the Exciſe. Bread, 
that is Wheat, and other Grain, as well as Beef and Mutton, 
is ſufficiently taxed, by the Landholders, and the mono- 
polizers of Farms. Tis faid, that ſtrong Beer will be re. 
duced to its former prici; it is a good plan, and will rejoice 
the hezrts of thouſands, who live on it, as they cannot get 
Meat, too. It is ſound policy, and muſt make the Miniſter 
pane: ſecure the Mob, by all means; their Grievances 
will all be drowned, in ſtrong Beer. 
As for foreign Wines, and Spirits, &c. let the Duties on 
them be as —_ as they pleaſe, or can bear, ſo they can 
prevent ſmuggling; thoſe are real Luxuries which we can 
do without, very well; and for thoſe who cannot, or will 
not, why, they muſt pay for them, if they can, or when they 
can, ſo that real Nece/aries are free. Tea, China, Muſlins, 
Cambricks, and a hundred ſuch ſuperfluous articles, from the 
Eaft, no matter how high the duties on them are, even to a 
prohibition. Although I like a cup of good Tea, as well as 
any body, and to fip it out of China, too; yet, I find that I 
can do very well, without either; and did we cultivate our 
| native ſweets maker, the Bees, with more attention, as for- 
5 merly, we ſhould not, now, pay ſo high a price for Sugar. 
| I was ever of opinion, that the native produce of every 
| country (being ſo ordered, by infinite Wiſdom) is beſt ſuited 
to the health and conſtitution of its Inhabitants; and that, 
| | the greateſt part of our Commerce, with the Eaſtern world, 
| might be very well diſpenced with, and the Weſt Indies too. 
| Honey, I am of opinion is better, and more ſalubrious than 


Sugar; and is generally allowed to be ſo; nor can a ſound 
reaſon be aſſigned, I believe, why it ſhould not. Our, 
home brewed, native Ales, and Beer, I alſo conceive to be 
better and more wholeſome, for an Engliſhman, than fo- 

| reign Wines, or Spirits; except as a Cordial, or Medicine, , 
occaſionally, which loſes its efficacy, by too frequent uſe, 
We are continually exporting our Specie, or filver Bullion, 
to the Eaſt -Indies, and other valuable Commodities; bar- 
” tering them, in exchange, for Diſeaſes and Death; which 
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lies ſecreted in the inflamatory Spices and Drugs brought 
from India. Even that nauſcous weed, Tobacco, an arti- 
cle of ſuch extenſive traffic, I am fully perſuaded, is rather 
noxious than ſalubrious. 

Let theſe be taxed as much as they will bear, when the 
Revenues want a neceſſary ſupply ; but let us have Daylight 
free, with Coals and Candles, at leaſt. There is not, in 
my opinion, in the whole liſt of Taxes, ſo abſurd, and ſo 
inequible a Tax as that of Window money; it carries. abſur- 
dity in the very face of it; as, for inſtance. A perſon 
wants a Houſe, whether for Buſineſs or not is immaterials 
He may not be conveniently cirumſtanced perhaps, were he 
ſo diſpoſed, nor can he wait the building ot one; or if he 
could, where will he find a place, conveniently fituated, to 
build on! After long, fruitlefs ſearch, and eaquiry after 
one; wearied with the delay, he precipitately engages one, 
by no means to his liking, but becauſe he knows of none 
more ſo, and therefore has no alternative; all which I have 
experienced. It was, formerly, the cuſtom, to put three 
Windows in a Houſe of 15 or 16 feet Jag front, including 
the party Wall (but one, then, to each houſe) where one 
is diſpenced with, now; two is not only ſufficient, but the 
Houſe is much better than with three. Being four ſtories high, 
with a light over the door, here are 12 Windows, in front 
what with Cloſets, Sky-lights &c; as many more; nor can 
he block up two, without great inconvenience, much lefs 
can he ſpare five, to reduce the number under twenty; in 
conſequence he muſt pay 30 Sh. a year to the Government. 
While, probably, his next door neighbour, on either, or on 
both fides, has been carrying on a ſnug yet extenſive Trade, 
many years; or is living comfortable out of buſineſs, hav- 
ing declined it, and rebuilt his houſe to his own mind; and, 
although he has a front of 21 or 24 feet, does not pay above 
half or two thirds Window money the young tradeſman does, 
however unable to do it, having perhaps, the additional bur- 
then of a growing, numerous Family. Is there either reafon 
or equity in this? I ſee none. Would it not be more ſo, to be 
laid on the Houſe, according to its value, without regard to 
the number of Windows? But there is a Tax on the Houſe, 
already; and what then; does it ſignify atiy thing under what 
name the Tax 1s paid, whether for the Houſe or the Win- 
dows? *tis the fame thing to the Houſe-keeper, who pays it. 

But, the greateſt abſurdity of all hes here. If I be fo 
diſpoſed, or if it ſuit with my conveniency, I can lay two 
or three windows into one, and, by adding half as much 
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more light, or nearly double, reduce the Tax on me, con- 
fiderably, of Window money; how egregiouſly abſurd is 
this. But, that is connived at; becauſe the large windows in 
a Nobleman's houſe, each of which has twice or thrice the 
area of a common window, pays no more on that account ; 
nor more than two Shillings a Window, equally with all 
above twenty five. To have made this barely an equible 
Tax, they ſhould be taxed and payed for by meaſurement, 
of 100 feet ſquare; all within that quantity, being ſmall 
houſes, ſhould be reaſonable; being above a hundred 
feet to pay more, and fo, gradually, to any meaſure, with- 
out limit, as to the number of windows. I have often re- 
volved chis in my mind, and think it requires amendment, 
or to be aboliſhed entirely; *tis a grievous and oppreſſive 
Tax, and calls aloud for redreſs. 

To enumerate all that are both grievous and oppreflive 
to one or another, and that are inconvenient, to the bulk of 
the people to pay, would be as endleſs as the Taxes are 
innumerable. The tradeſman canno: give a trifting Receipt, 
but his Cuſtomer muſt wait till he ſends for a Stamp, hav- 
ing none by him, at that time; the expence of which, to 
ſome, is very conſiderable, yearly ; this is a partial Tax, on 
tradeſmen chiefly. Any one having been robbed, or who 
has loſt ſomething; a Servant who wants a Place, and is 
- deſtitute of money, in want of Bread, muſt nevertheleſs pay 
ſamething conſiderable, as well to Government, as to the 
proprietors of a public paper, for ſuffering them to make 
their wants and loſſes known to the public. Or, if an inge- 
nious perfon has, with great loſs of time and expence in- 
vented ſomething, by which, the Community, as well as 
Himſelf, is likely to be benefited, when made known to the 

ublic; and though he has entirely exhauſted his finances 
in maturing it, yet he muſt pay as much, or more, to the 
public fund, for the uſe of Government, as to the printer, 
to make it known: And, what is a great additional grie- 
vance, the number of publick Papers (all which add to the 
Revenue) renders it intolerable. : 

To advertize in one or two papers, only, is doing but 
little; and to do it in all is very expenſive. ere there but 
half a dozen, or half a ſcore, ſome of them appropriated 
to one purpoſe, others to different purpoſes, we ſhould then 
know where to look for what we wiſh to be informed of. 
For example; ſuppoſe one for Trade, in general, another 
for Publications, Books and Noſtrums, &c.; a third for 
Loſſes and Robberies; a fourth for Servants, or Maſters, 
Apprentices, &c., a fifth for Auctions, and Sales in general; 
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a ſixth for Inventions of all kinds, Plays &c., all unde: 
proper regulation ; by which, the end defigned, by adver- 
tizing, would be effectually anſwered. As they are, pro- 
miſcuouſly jumbled together, in all the papers, it is not 
only a tax on the pocket of the advertizer, but alſo on the 
time of thoſe who read various papers, and perhaps without 
finding what they look for. But that would fruſtrate the in- 
tention of the Financier; whoſe aim is not the People's con- 
venience, but which way to make the moſt of them, without 
beſtowing a thought about the conveniency or propriety 
of it; or how the people digeſt, ſo they do but ſwallow it. 

Another very oppreſſive Tax is that on Sales, by Auc- 
ction; many of which are the reſult of real diſtreſs. Cruel 
Laws! Is it not enough that the diſtreſſed perſon loſes a 
third part, perhaps half of the real value, by being obliged 
to ſell at any price, but he muſt alſo pay poundage to Go- 
vernment out of it? That on Wheel-carriages, provided it 
affected only Coaches, and other Vehicles for pleaſure, 
only, the public, at large, would not be effected thereby; 
but, by extending it to E r and Waggons, and 
Carts Love for neceſſary uſe, in buſineſs of various kinds, 
it becomes a Tax on the Public; yet ſomewhat partial. 
What adds to the grievance of many Taxes, for one ſhil- 
ling or penny laid on by Government, it is frequently 
doubled, or tripled on the Public, by the retailer of the 
articles taxed. Saddle and Coach-horſes, kept for pleaſure, 
might be taxed, without effecting any but thoſe who keep 
them; and none but thoſe who can afford it can be juſtified 
in keeping them. But, Running-horſesand Hunters ought 
to be taxed triple of the other; as thoſe who keep them 
ſport thouſands, at once, on the former; there would be no 
impropriety in applying part of it to ſupply the Govern- 
ment. Though it is a matter of doubt, with me, that it 
would be better applied there; but full as bad, or probably 
worſe; being paid. to venal penſioned members of the Se- 
nate, as the wages of Iniquity. Th 


Bur, of all the ways for raiſing contributions on the 
Public, for the ſervice of Government, none is ſo deſtrue- 
tive, or has a worſe tendency than by frequent Lotteries ; 
but, any thing to amuſe the People, and divert their atten - 
tion from the chief Object. Lotteries keep up a a ſpirit of 
Gambling amongſt every claſs of the people, from the Peer 
to the Beggar; and a few harpies are hcenced to prey on the 
public; enriching themſelves rapidly in a ſhort time. *Tis 
ſeldom that Tickets can be bought for leſs than 30 per Cent 
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more than their nett value; and frequently (when dame 


fortune is diſpoſed to favour them) by the high Prizes re- 

maining in the Wheel, they are doubled, and ſometimes 

tripled. The Tickets are generally as a Douceur to thoſe 

who lend their Money freely to Government; the Public 
pays what price hey pleaſe to ſet on them. | 
I know it may and will be objected, and is the only plea 
that can be urged in favour of it, that there is no compul- 
tion in the caſe. I grant it; but the Legiſlators, from a 
diſpofition they find in themſelves, well know, that the itch 
for gaming is as predominant in others as in them; who are 
as well diſpoſed to fleece one another, as to ſhare the public 
ſpoils. The general diſpoſition of man is the fame, through 
all conditions and fituations in life; and, if any thing can 
be ſaid, not in vindication of this vice, it muſt be more ex- 
cuſable in thoie who have but little, than in others who en- 
joy a large ſhare of what makes life comfortable, even to 
exceſs. - Indeed, it may be ſome excuſe for hem, that, hav- 
ing more than they have real occaſion for, it may be indif- 
ferent to them whether they win or loſe; but I think, that 
to rob the Public, and making no better uſe of it, is ſuch 
an aggravation of the offence, as renders them much more 
culpable, and cannot be admitted in their vindication. 

1 ſhall not be eaſily induced to believe, that thoſe who 
play high, fit down, ſo coolly and deliberately, without an 
eager deſire to win each others money, and carry off as 
much of it as they can; ſordid motive; and it will ſcarce- 
iv admit of a doubt, that, prompted by ſuch defire, they 
would make much ſcruple at cheating, a little, not being 
apprehenfive of detection. In which caſe, 1 am inclined to 

think, that a Highwayman is a more honourable Character, 
© who bravely, and to your face, avows his intention is to 
rob you; and like a man of true honour, riſques his life in 
the attempt. Tis ſcarcely poſſible, that thoſe who play 
high can have any pleaſure in it, but what reſults from 
winning their antagoniſt's money; barely to come off con- 
queror affords little, compared with the other. I muſt own, 
that it is not quite clear to me, that they would not, if they 
could, flyly, put their hands into each other's pocket, and 
help themſelves; their Honour would not I fear be greatly 
hurt, nor their Conſciences alarmed at the baſeneſs of it, 
could it be done with impunity. And for what end is all 
this done? Admitting that Man could ſo debaſe himſelf; 
there muſt be ſome ſtrong impulſe to a great and laudable 
object, no doubt; nothing leſs, probably, than to purchaſe 
a ſmall favour from ſome favourite Courtezan; if not to 
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render infamous a virtuous Woman, whoſe ruin they have 
determined on, at any price and hazard. 

But ſurely, theſe are not Noblemen who act thus; tliey 
may be ſo called; but, ſuch Characters as theſe can never be 
admitted into the great Offices, and firſt departments of the 
State, and be enſtruſted with the management of the Pub- 
lic's Money; it muſt be madneſs to entruſt ſuch Stewards 
with the management of a large Eſtate, who give ſuch 
proofs of their diſpoſition, and moſt extraordinary abilities 
in conducting their own Affairs. Gambling is become the 
chief buſineſs of the modern Nobility, almoſt the ſole em- 
ployment of the Great, whoſe noctural aſſemblies, public 
and private, are for little or no other purpoſe; it is the 
firſt and almoſt ſole ſtudy of their leiſure hours; for, if they 
may be allowed to ſtudy at all, dear Hoyle, and ſuch fa- 
vourite Authors, engroſs the whole of their attention and 
regard. The Diſeaſe (for it is a ſpecies of inſanity) is be- 
come ſo general, that few of them eſcape the contagion; 
even the blood royal has not been proof againſt it; the ma- 
lignant infection is ſuch, that few are entirely free from the 
odious contamination, Have we not had a glaring inſtance 
of its dire effects on the Duke of York, that, otherwiſe, 
moſt amiable and virtuous Prince, a Biſhop too? Who 
was reduced almoſt to beggary in one Evening, in a few 
hours. To repair which, did not his Royal Highneſs im- 
mediately embark on a very hazardous expedition on the 
Continent, on a trip to Pruſſia? and returned triumphant, 
in a ſhort time, with a rich Frigate in tow, all lawful Prize, 
ſtored with freſh german connections; it was a bold adven- 
ture, by which his Affairs were retrieved, and himſelf for a 
while, from inſolvency. 

But, to return to the Lotteries. It is not to be wondered 
at, that they are ſo frequent, being ſo countenanced; and en- 
couraged by all ranks and degrees of the people, from the 
Peer to the loweſt mechanic and day-labburer. On an 
emergency, to raiſe Money for the exigencies of the State, 
when other means failed, a Lottety might be ſet on foot, 
managed properly, by Commiſhoners in truſt for, and 
under the ſanction of Government, But never to divide 
the Tickets into Shares and Chances, almoſt into hundredth 
parts; then, none but thoſe who could ſpare ten Pounds, 
more or leſs, would buy, or would be juſtifiable in buying, 
from the chance of getting a great Prize; Government 
making no other advantage of it, than the uſe of the Pub- 
lic's money, without intereſt, Nor ſhould the price of the 
Tickets ever be raiſed at the Office, nor more than ten 
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ſold to one Perſon, under the penalty of the, Prizes ob- 
tained by them being forfeited to Government; the Office 
to be ſhut up, after a limited time. No licenced Offices for 
ſelling Tickets, making a market and buſineſs of it; but 
Gentlemen, or others, who had purchaſed, might ſell them 
again, if they pleaſed; for what they might be deemed 
worth, by others, according to the Prizes in the wheel. 
Breaking them into ſmall portions is ruinous, by which it 
comes within the reach of every individual ; by which, the 
loweſt of the people are fleeced of their ſmall pittance, in 
reſerve, perhaps, for ſonie neceſſary and preſſing occaſion, 
by the deluſive hope of adding thereto; till the woetul event 
convinces them, when too late to retrieve it, of their error ; 
which has been fatal to ſome. Surely, they never conſider 
how great the odds is againſt them; but excuſe themſelves 
in thinking that they have as good a chance as the reſt, and 
that iome muſt be lucky; without conſidering, that the odds 
avainſt each individual, is more than three to ene, that he 
comes off ſcot free; or how ſhould all the Offtice-keepers get 
rich ſo ſoon ? Though ſome of them may be unlucky, and 
fail; but that ſeldom happens. Would any perſon, in his 
ſober reaſon, venture to play againſt ſuch odds, at any 
game, not being certain that he has the advantage of his 
antagoniſt? and if he has, it ſhould be in the ſame degree, 
to be on an equal footing with him. 

Concerning Inſuring, as has been practiced of late years, 
little need be ſaid. It is too notorious to need any in vectives 
againft it; tis infamous and deſtructive, ruinous to themidling 
and common people, for whom it is chiefly calculated. The 
deluſion is kept up by a ſeemingly fair chance to win, on an 
e;ual bett; but, it is not ſo; the throwing a Die is really 
equible, to which, thoſe who are diſpoſed to riſque the little 
all they have had better have recourſe, one againſt another, 
on an equal chance In the other, they may be aſſured that 
the odds is greatly in favour of the Office keeper; who, in 
the end, is enriched on the ſpoil of the adventurers; ſcarcel 
one in ten comes off wining. The poor labourer is thus chouſ- 
ed out of his little all; in the vain hope of increafing his 
ſtock; and being rendered pennyleſs, becomes deſperate, If 
a Servant, in any truſt, he contrives means of reimburſin 
himſelf, by robbing his mafter, whenever he can do it wit 
:mpunity ; which, Shopmen have frequent opportunities for. 
The Apprentice plunders the Till, or keeps all he can out of 
it; every ſpecics of fraud is practiced to ſupport and keep up 
the ſpirit of it; and to gratify their diſpoſition for gambling 
zu the Lottery; which engroſſes their whole Attention, and 
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makes them inattentive to Buſineſs, till they become remiſs 
and negligent therein, Thus, that Government which 
ought to watch over the predominant vices, and guard the 
People from all malpractices, that are hurtful to the Com- 
munity; by holding out Rewards, as a ſtimulus to laudable 
purſuits, and exacting Penalties, to deter them from ſuch 
as are deſtructive, becomes, itſelf, the very Inſtrument, 
the contriver and abettor of them; to divert their attention 
from them, while they are ſharing the Spoils, of which they 
are plundering the whole Nation. 
heſe and numerous others, equally ſubverſive of good 
order, of advantage to, and the proſperity of, our well regu- 
lated Society, are the bleſſed effects of our well conſtructed 
Government; countenancing, fomenting, and encouraging 
Vice, inſtead of rewarding induſtry and ingenuity, in the 
Artificer and Mechanic; in proportion to his labour and 
enius, which. tends to benefit the Community; and in 
in ſuch a manner as may induce them to exert every effort 
of their ſkill, inſtead of damping the ardour of it, and dif- 
couraging them by grievons Taxations on the very produce 
of their labours and inventions; as in the caſe of Patents, 
particularly. Can any plaufible or juſtifiable reaſon be 
aſſigned, that a few individuals, in office, ſhould be bene- 
fitted as they are, by the perquiſites of the Office, from the 
Patentee ; not having, in any wiſe, been inſtrumental in the 
production, or completion of the ſeveral Inventions * Pa- 
tents are, ſeemingly, held out, by royal Favour, as a ſti- 
mulus to Ingenuity; 'and ſhould be beſtowed, gratis, on 
each inventor, for a Time proportioned to the merits of the 
Invention. Many are deterred from aiming to obtain a 
Patent, themſelves, from the great expence — it; and 
are obliged to diſpoſe of a moiety to tome other perfon, who 
can go through with it; ſometimes they are neceſſiated to 
ſell their property in, and claim to it, entirely; ſo that 
another perſon reaps the fruit of their ingenuity. Nor 
does the grievance end here, for he muſt alſo pay to Go- 
vernment, for the privilege of making the Invention known 
to the public; all which exactions have a tendency to ſup- 
preſs and render abortive the talents and genius of Society. 


Ir ſeems almoſt unaccountable how the lower claſs of 
mankind, in general have imbibed ſuch abje& and flaviſh 
diſpoſitions, as are derogatory to the dignity of human na- 
ture; which debaſes and levels Man almoſt with the Brute, 
or but little ſuperior : And yet, when we reflect a little 
on it, 'tis not very difficult to account for. They have, 
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from their infancy, been taught to pay obedience to, and 
to look on thoſe who are born to roll in plenty; or (being 
the favourites of fortune) have been ſo ſucceſsful in the affairs 
of the World, as to be enabled to live in a ſuperior ſtile, 
and therefore, are deemed their Superiors; and expect to be 
treated by them, at all times, with diſtant reſpect, if not 
abject ſervility. And they are particularly enjoined, in 
the church Catechiſm, and in various places in the liturgy 
of the Church, as by Law eſtabliſhed, to pay all due reſpect 
to their Superiors; how are they known to be ſo? to love, 
honour, and obey the King, and all who are put in Au- 
thority under him; without any proviſo, as to their being 
found worthy of it; but, to ſubmit themſelves, lowly and 
reverently, By which, and by every other means, tending 
to keep the lower claſs in a ſtate of laviſh dependance, the 
mind is become ſo habituated to it, ſo debafedy as not eaſily 
to be raiſed; but to look on and treat them as their Betters, 
as if they were a ſuperior order of Beings, and not of the 
ſame ſpecies with themſelves; to whom, they are, fre- 
_ quently, and, in many reſpects, greatly inferior. In ear- 
lier times, the Peaſantry were Vaſſals to, and dependants 
on their Lords, the Barons of the realm; which vaſſalage 
conſiſted in tilling their lands, and, occaſionally, in fight- 
ing their battles againſt their ambitious and quarrelſome 
Neighbours, who frequently made incurſions on each others 
Demeſnes; with which, hiſtory is replete. But, although 
nothing of this remains, 7 our days, the ſmall Farmers, 
ſcarce a century back, were more in ſubjection to their 
Lords, or Landords, than now; that ſlaviſi dependance 
of the inferior order, on the ſuperior, loſes ground apace, 
and will ere long, be totally obliterated and done away. 

Between one man and another, in a ſtate of nature, there 
is no ſuch diſtinction; nor does it ſeem to be conſonant with, 
but repugnant to reaſon, and the nature of Man, that one 
ſhould be ſubſervient to another ; otherwiſe than as ſocial 
Beings, mutually aſſiſting each other, and returning acts of 
kindneſs, reciprocally. All are born alike, and all have 
an equal claim to happineſs in a future ſtate; why then 
ſuch difference here? It is not at all neceſſary, for the ge- 
neral welfare of the whole, but only of a few. Will any 
perſon ſay that it is conſiſtent with the moral fitneſs of 
things, founded in infinite Wiſdom, that one man ſhould 
be born to enjoy every comfort, every luxury the world 
can afford, in the moſt luxurious profuſion; others to ſla- 
very, to want, and. miſery? Yet, that is really the caſe, 
according to the preſent ſtate of things; and ſuch the Con- 
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ſtitution has provided for and eſtabliſhed, by the law of Pri 
mogeniture; a perpetual ſucceſſion of hereditary Superiors. 
From which ariſtocratic ſyſtem originated all the Grievanzes, 
with which, the bulk of the people are burthened, by perpe- 
tual Taxes z continually accumulating, without hopes of re- 
dreſs. And may they groan under it, to the end of their 
lives, and intail a greater load of miſery ona their poſterity ; 
if their abje& ſouls be ſo deba ed as to bear, tamely, the in- 
ſults of Inſolence, to be treated like Dogs, ſpurned at and 
kick'd the more, while they fawn on their lordiy Tyrants. 
Forbid it Heaven; what! will ye look ſupinely on, and ſee 
Fetters forging for ye, yet ſuffer yourſelves to be ſhackled by 
them! * for ſhame !—arouſe 5 1 it from the lethargic ſtu- 
por, in which ye ſeem entranced, or may ve be for ever fallen. 
Ir has been found neceſſary to enact Laws to prevent Mo- 
nopolies, particularly of Corn, or Grain; which are not, I 
fear, duly enforced, ſo as to prevent Regraters from foreſtall- 
ing that moſt neceſſary article of life. At the ſame time, 
there ſubſiſts a Law in favour of the greateſt and moſt hurtful 
to the Community of all other; a Monopoly of the firſt 
magnitude, and of the moſt pernicious and dangerous tens 
dency, in the Law of Primogeniture, that baneful monopoly 
of Land. By which Law, the whole Nation is parceled out 
in Jarge lots, amongſt a few, comparatively, who let them out 
again in large Parcels; ſo that, Farmers are now become 
ntlemen, many of them of great property, men of opulence, 
who are not obliged to ſend the produce of their Lands to 
market, to ſerve the Public who are in want of it; as they 
can afford to keep and retain it, till the market price ſuits 
better with their avaricious views. On the contrary, when 
Land was let out in ſmall Farms, they were obliged to make 
the moſt of every thing, which is diſregarded now; and to 
bring the produce to market, as ſoon as poſſible ; vying with 
each other, by laudable and neceſſary induſtry, to bring the 
produce of their Farms to the firſt market, at a reaſonable 
rice, according as the harveſt turned out ; without entering 
into combinations to keep it back, in order to raiſe the 
market, by an artifical apparent ſcarcity. | 

Hence the cauſe of the preſent high price of Proviſions, in 
eneral ; the Nobility and opulent gentry have engroſſed the 
d amongſt them, which they let only in large parcels (as 
above); and thus, a monopoly, in the firſt 5 bs is ſanc- 
tioned by law ; nor 1s it poſſible that it ſhould ever be other- 
wiſe, while ſuch a Law exiſts; nor will Proviſions ever be at 
a reaſonable price, while that Law remains in force; but, on 


For what purpoſe are BAA AAcxs erecting, in various. places? 
Are they more wanted, at this time, than heretofore f 
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the contrary, keep pace with other ſpecies of Taxation. An- 
other cauſe ariſes from the great number of Horſes kept for 
pleaſure, and for ſtate, as Servants are. Heretotore, Farmers 
uſed to plough their Lands with Oxen, and make them draw 
in a teem, til a proper time for fattening them, for killing; 
conſequently, leſs paſture ground would ſuffice. And, in 
Towns, almoſt every Tradeſman, keeps a Horſe, for his 
Pleaſure, though he can ſcarcely keep His family, decently 3 
to ſupport Which, a great quantity of Land is neceſſary for 
Hay and paſturage, which might produce more Corn. Theſe 


are real Luxuries, and a fit ſubject for taxing, without be- 


_ 


coming a general grievance ; nor would it be compulſive ; 
thoſe who thought themſelves aggrieved, might ſoon eaſe 
theraſelves of it, and be further eaſed, of the great expence 
attending the keeping of hojſes;. and be more attentive to 
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Tux grand fonrce of all the. grievances and diſtreſſes of the 


People originated in that unnatural, that unjuſt, and moſt de- 


teſtable Law of primogeniture; by which) all the Iſſue of the 
Great and Noble are diſtreſſed, m order to aggrandize the 
Heir, and keep up that prepoſterous ſubordination between 
them and others; who are, by nature, equals. This Law, it 
is evident, originated in Conqueſt and Tyranny. The Tyrant 
(who is ſtiled a Conqueror) by beſtowing large portions.of 
the Land, he has ſubdued, confering Honours, that is Titles 
and abſurd diſtinctions, on his followers and adherents, and 
others well diſpoſed to aid and abet the Cauſe ; making them 
ſharers in the general ſpoil ; He thereby ſtrengthened that 
claim, which was obtained by the ſword ; and eſtabliſhed him- 
ſelf, ſecurely, on the Throne he had uſurped. Hence it ne- 
ceſſarily followed, that the younger ſors of the Nobility were 

rovided for in the Army; and, as the maritime power of 
England increaſed, in the Navy; thus, doubly ſecuring the 
Crown to the Uſurper, by having the Nobles, and all the 
commanding Officers in the Army and Navy ſecure, in his 
intereſt. And thus it has been continued down to our days; 
o that, by long cuſtom, we are led to look on it as eſſential in 
a Government; which, in reality, is all empty pageanty, the 
traping and mere machinery of an ariſtocratic one, calculated 
to: muſe, to eatch and keep in awe, the unthinking, gaping 
multitude; all which n.ay be very well diſpenced with. 

The Law, and the Church eſtabliſhment, likewiſe pro- 
vided for a few of their adherents. By filling all the high 
Offices of the Law with their creatures, of conſequence, 
being dependant.on the Crown, the Laws were frequently, 


and (as now) when occaſion required, the letter of it wr 


3 
ed and perverted, to anſwer ſiniſter pres of Govern- 
ment. The dignitaries of the Church were alſo in their 
'intereſt ; and the woſt valuable Livings were beſtowed on 
their friends, with Pluralities and Sinecures; while the 


Curates, who officiate for thoſe Drones, are ſcarce allowed 


-wherewith to live comfortably, not decently, ſo as to 4 
port and do credit to their function; but greatly to 
diſparagement of the ſacred Order, and of Retioinn. tn 
the Church, as in «very department of the State, the Heads, 
Who do little or nothing, are paid profuſely; while the 
'Su'alterns of all, who do the drudgeries, and bear the 
fatigues of the Office, whatever it be, are earch allowed 
a ſubſiſtence, ut, *ris peculiarly diſtreſſing o ſee a man, 
ho has had a liberal. education, in a threadbare Coat, or ſhab- 
by, ruſty Caſock, and brings diſcredit on their Profeſhon. 
The great Offices of State, indeed, are filled, ehiefly, 
with the Nobility, with Penſions to ſupport the dignity of 
them; but, of what ſervice they are in it, is not, to me, 
very obvious; other than to ſupport the Crown, on the 
Head of him who claims, and, with their concurrence, wears 
it. Thus, the Army, and the Navy, are entirely at com- 
mand of the King; as all the Officers have their Commiſ- 
ſions from him; (bur who pays em ?); the N obles, and all the 
ſtate Officers, are alſo at his devotion, with the Heads of 
the Church and the Law; what more is needful, to render 
the Crown. ſecure and permanent? Why, to immerſe the 
Nation in Debt, as much as poſſible, pledging the Crown 
for payment ot the Intereſt, only, the Principal being ſunk 
and funded; which is, now, accumulated to ſuch an enor- 
maus bulk, as to threaten deſtruction to the State, or to 
the preſent Geverrment; if ſome remedy be not ſpeedily 
applied, to eaſe the People of the burthen of "Taxes, to 
pay. the Intereſt of it ; for, ſuppoſe the meaſures which have 
1 oY ur ſued, ever ſo juſtifiable, it does not make the bur- 
then Aahter, Thoſe who are intereſted in it do not complain; 
but they are a ſmall ſhate of the whole, and cannot be jud 
of the Grievanee, . But, granting that the bulk of the mid- 
dle claſs are able to pay the Taxes levied on them, without 
inconvenience; yet, being well aſſured, that, to govern the 
State does not require-a_feurth part of the money rai 
annually, three-fourths, . or more, being laviſhed, uſeleſsly, 
on Placemen, and Penſioners, who do nothing for it; I 
ould 


am of opinion, that they muſt pay it grudgingly, and. w 
rather have the ſpending it | #4 ˖ as ks 
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which amounts to ſomething conſiderable, yearly: ., Suppoſe 
Pounds A is there any ſo unconcerned 
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It but ten or twenty 
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and indifferent to it, as to give ſo much out of his gettings, 
yearly, . for which, he finds he has various occaſions, him - 
ſelf? and to thoſe who have already, more than enough; 
at l:aſt, much more than he has; and, from whom he has 


no compenſation whatever. 


Tu enormous National Debt is an object of ſuch ſtupendous 
magnitude, as cannot but ſtrike every true friend ts Liberty | 
with diſmay ; who, in his hours of ſerious reflection, con- 
templates on it; and conſiders, that little ſhort of two 
hundred millions has accumulated in the laſt fifty years; 
which is ſufficient to convince all but thoſe w o are in- 
tereſted in it, and partake of the ſpoils of their miſerable 
bankrupt Country, of the mal-adminiſtration of public 
affairs, and the meaſures purſued by Government; which, 
in ſo ſhort a time, has reduced the Nation to ſuch a de- . 
plorable ſituation; from which it is, to all appearance, ir- 
retrievable. Who can doubt of the excellence of the Con- 
ſtit ution, when he ſees and feels the bleſſed effects it has 
been productive of, in laying ſuch a load of Taxes on 
the People? not for the current expences of the State, but 
to pay the Intereſt of the national Debt; for which, no 
leſs than nine millions, ſterling, is raiſed annually. Can 
any ove doubt of the neceſſity for a Reform? Is it not 
time that an enquiry be made into, and a ſtop put to ſuch 
iniquitous proceedings ; or muſt they go on thus, heaping 
Taxes on the People for fifty years more, as has been done 
in the latter half of this 18th Century? I make no doubt 
but Mr. Burke, and ſuch acute reaſoners. can juſtify the 
meaſures, and prove, to dem nſtration, that tis all for the 
good of the State; but I muſt own, that I am not bleſt with 
ſuch keen diſcernment, as to penetrate into the deep myſtery 
of it ſo far, as to perceive, clearly, the truth of the pre- 
miſſes; *tis a doctrine too profound for my ſhallow com- 
prehenſion ; unleſs, by the god of the STare is meant, 
that *tis beſt to keep things in the Fate they are; which I 
cannot acquieſce in. ' 

_ Gracious Heaven protect us, and defend this apparently 
devouted Land from Deſtruction. I have long look'd on, 
Patriotiſm as a farce, calculated to ſerve the purpoſes of 
deſig ing Men, the Wilkes of a Day. Where is all his 
: — patrotiſm now? he lies ſnug and quiet in a good Birth, 
- which it procured him, and we hear no more of Mr. Wilkes; 


of the two, 3& moſt conſiſtently. 'ow is the 


"no longer is his Carriage drawn by Men, but by Horſes ; 
or Patriotiſm to diſplay itſelf to the greateſt advan- 
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tge. Will none ſtand forth, in the defence of their bleeding 
Country? about to be immerſed in Wax without an Enemy, 
or any Cauſe, that I can ſee, but to amuſe and divert the 
attention of the People from the grand object, and far a 
pretence to borrow more Money, Oh! for a Juxtus, 
now; but H- is no more; his Patriotiſm had its Day, and 
he reſts in peace and quiet. Is it poſhble that Man can be 
ſo debaſed and depraved ? is there none, whoſe great Soul 
1s ſuperior to the bewitching Charms of Power and empty 
Honours? No, zot one; real Honour has fled the Nation, to 
reſide in another quarter of the Globle, and there is none 
left in this. Not a little Placeman, or Exciſeman, who re- 
ceives the poor pittance of forty-eight Pounds a Year, for 
ſerving Government, in its loweſt drudgery, but who, 
(having no better, apparent means of ſubſiſtence) will be 
warm in his encomiums on the mildneſs, integrity, the 
humanity, the lenient, and benevolent tendency of the pre- 
ſent Government ; from which (let it be added to the Litany) 
(Good Lord deliver us. 

He who can deviſe an expedient, by which there is a 
practicability of liquidating the national Debt, in any cer- 
tain reaſonable time, though it were half a Century more, 
would deſerve well of the Community; but I fear, chat, 
unleſs the tide of Corruption and exceſs of Luxury, in 
every ſtage of life, be ſtemmed; until a ſea of volumptous 
diſſipation, an inundation of vicious pleaſures, which, like 
a torrent, deluges the whole nation, ſhall ſubfide, all at- 
tempts at a reduction, that is, of aboliſhing the Debt, will 

rove ineffectual. There have been attempts at an Union, 
with Ireland; which would effect but little, if it were ſo 
meant; but, if 1 know any thing of the ſpirit of that 
People, the Iriſh, they never will ſabmit to it. (t was 
mall, comparatively, when the Union with Scotland com- 
menced.) It cannot be expected that they ſhould agree to 
bear part of our burthen of Taxes, when they are but ill 
at eaſe with the weight of their own ; a mere trifle compared 
with ours. I hope, that the example of America will deter 
us from attempting to compel them to ſubmit to the im- 
poſition of Taxes, by the Britiſh Parliament: their Cuſ- 
toms, and other Revenues, are, already, well loaded with 
Penſions. , | | 

However political it may 'and has been deemed, to ſtrengthen 
the intereſt of the Crown, by Loans from the People; it 
would have been. more juſtifiable in the two former, than 
in the preſent Reign; yet ſome bounds might have been, 


and ſound policy would have preſcribed thereto; by ober- 


* 
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Swing, I am inclined to think they have rather weakened 
than cemented it; by an undue tenſion, by ſtraining the 
Ki ings of Government too tight, the harmony, which other- 
wile might have ſubſiſted, is effectually deſtroyed ; and 1 
Far, will not eaſtly, if ever, berefiveed The body of the 
People, on whom the burthen lies heavieſt, are (whatever 
may be imagined to the contrary, by thoſe who feel it not, 
or are benefited thereby) not able to bear it; the price of 
Labour not being proportioned to the high price of the Ne- 
ceſſaries of hfe, And ſurely, it cannot be ſound policy to 
diſtreſs the induſtrious man, the moſt uſeful part of the Com- 
murity, to ſucn a degree as to be inſupportable: if they are 
made deſperate, being driven to deſpair, what can it end in, 
but a total {ubverfion of all legal order? and muſt terminate 
in the deſtruction of the whole Fabric. If the People can- 
not pay the Taxes, no force can make them; and if they 
will not, the effect is the ſame; the Funds muſt, in conſe- 
quence, be reduced to ſo low an ebb, that Stock will be of 
Iittle value; and, 'tis feared, that the Bank would be hard 
put to it, to find N95 for a tenth part of their Paper, 
Now in circulation. hat can be the conſequence? a na- 
tional Bankruptcy muſt neceſſarily enſue; and, Humanity, 
Reaſon, yea, Juſtice dictates, that tis better a few ſuffer, 
for the preſent, than the whole be aggrieved and burthened 
for ever. We have heard of ſuch things, formerly, as dra- 
gooning obſtinate people to obedience ; but 'tis rather a 
deſparate expedient, and ſeldom produces the effect aimed 
at; and we are induced to think, that the awful and fatal 
Iſſue attending ſuch attempt, in France, will be a ſolemn 
Leſſon to all deſpotic Kings, in future; not to ſet up, and 
put to the iſſue, their puny, delegated Power, in oppaſition 


to, and againft the MAJESTY of the PEOPLE, 


rom who, all their Power is derived. 


Tux ruinous. funding Syſtem firſt commenced in England, 


jn the reign of William III. who began his reign in 1688; 


that ever memorable Ara, which placed a Dutchman on 
the Throne of England; and embroiled us in German In- 
trigues, to ſupport unnatural, continental Connections, in 
which we were no way intereſted. To preſerve the empire 
of the ea, was all we had to do; to protect our Commerce 


from Pirates, an to defend our Coaſts from hoſtile Invaſions. 


The continental War, in which William was engaged, for 
Holland, as an Ally to Germany, with Spain, againſt France, 
ſoon plunged the Nation in Debt; and the reduction of Ire- 
land to obedience, againſt the depoſed King (James II) his 
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Uncle and Father-in-law; ſent over and ſupported by the 
French King, to' amuſe us, and draw our Forces out of 
Germany, contributed not a little thereto. The Money bor- 
rowed, in his reign, was upwards of 44 millions; 34, of 
which, was repaid; and there remained, at his death, a 
Debt of 10,065,677. ſadled on the Nation; which was, 
then, thought enormous. In our days, we are grown wiſer 3 
having greater credit, we borrow, and increaſe the Debt, 
continually, but never think of paying, or attempt to leſſen 
it, in time of Peace; but are perpetually augmenting it, and 
deviſing ' means to lay freſh "Taxes on every thing that can 
be deviſed, and crammed down the People's throats. 

Another unconſtitutional meaſure wasattempted in the reign 
ot William the third; which was, to keep a ſtanding Army, 
of 36,000 Men, in the time of. profound Peace. This was 
ſtrongly oppoſed, and particularly by Trenchard, a great 
Patriot of that time, who wrote ag: inſt it; ſhewing the evil 
and dangerous tendency of a Mts {ops Army. The Parlia- 
ment therefore, being ſomewhat ſtubborn, allowed and pro- 
vided only for 10,000; and were reduced to 7:00, the year 
following; by ſending back all the Durch Guards, which 
accompanied the King to England, and had conſtantly at- 
tended him, in all his Actions; this greatly. diſpleaſed him. 
However grievous and burthenſome theſe proceedings might 
be, and doubtleſs were to the People, it ſcems juſtifiable, 
or at leaſt ſound policy in the King, at az time: who had 
a formidable Rival to the Throne, in the Queen's, Father, 
which has long been extinguiſhed ;, and conſcquently, there 
cannot be the neceſſity for a ſtanding Army, kept in con- 
tinual pay, in ow time. We might have learned an uſeful 
Leſſon from this continental connection, with Holland; al- 
though 'tis ſaid that none but Fools go to the ſchool of Ex. 
perience ; what, then, nuſt they be deemed, who do not 
apply it's Precepts to a proper uſe? Wd 

Such pernicious and deſtructive meaſures, as were adopted 
in his reign, though it cannot be vindicated, may admit of 
ſome extenuation ; as it ſeems confiſtent with the policy of 
that time; in order to ſecure William on the Throne. For 
altho' his claim was gocd, and ſettled by Parliament, he 
could not be quite at eaſe, and ſecurely fixed while James 
was living, and made pretenſions to it; as thinking him- 
felf unlawfully excluded. Therefore, ſuch precaution ſeemed 
neceſſary, making it the Intereſt of the People, who lent 
their money, to prevent any Revolution; and having an 
Army always ready, in cafe any large body of the People 
ſhould revolt from their allegiance to him. Upon the 
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againſt 
| I which War, the Earl, afterwards Duke of Marlboroug 
ſucceeded King William in the command, at the head of the 
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whole, all circumſtances conſidered, William was not wholly 


undeferving of his exaltation; for he had qualities ſuperior 
to many who had ſucceeded to the Crown of England. The 
greateſt pirt of his time was ſpent on the Continent, where 


be always was, during the Campaign, in ſummer, at the 
head his Army; being engaged with the confederate 


Powers, on the continent, in a War, in which ave had lit:le 
or no concern. 
Reſtoring of treiennial Parliaments was one, if not the moſt 
ular Acts of William; although he refuſed his aſſent to it, 
me time. But he had frequent Parhaments; for, he be- 
gan his reign in the year 1688, and his fixth Parliament 
met on the lat day of December, 1701; he died in March, 
following; What Charms are in a Crown; every thing but 
Life, and Intereſt, are facrificed to obtain it. He was 4 
true Dutchman; to ſecure the Crown, to himſelf, (in con- 
junction with bis Conſort) he met his dethroned Father-in- 
law (his own Uncle) in he field, at the battle of the Boyne, 
in Ireland, at the head of their reſpective Armies, the year 
after his acceſſion. James's Army was greatly inferior, a 


fourth part, or more, to William's; but, when the Iriſh 


Infantry, which confiſted of more than half lis force, fled 
from the field of Battle, and left their General priſoner, he 
ſhewed great puſilanimity, even to cowardice; for he fled 
immediately after, to Dublin; and returned to France, again, 
where he remained as long as he lived; although he had 


Mill a ſuperior force to William, in Ireland. The Bank of 


England was eſtabliſhed in the fifth year of William the 
third, which licenced the coinage of Paper money, as a ſub- 
ſtitute for Specie; which was, from the beginning of his 
reign,” continually exported to the Continent, and has con- 
tinued ever fince ; ſo that, ſcrace 20 millions remain now in 
England, which ſhould be upwards of ſixty, The firſt State 


- Tottery in England, was in the fame year, 1694; that 


ruinous and baneful plan for raiſing money, which was ex- 
probes from Holland but has thriven fo well, ſince, that 
ngland may be thought its native ſoil. 
| | ; 
Queen Ann (the ſecond, and only remaining Daughter of 
James II) it is well known, ſucceeded to the Crown; which 
ſhe found encumbered with a mortgage of 10,065,677 C. and 
engaged in a freſh War, on the Continent; as an Ally to 
the Emperor of Germany, with Holland, and other States, 
N09 and Spain, now united in the Bourbon family. 
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> having Prince Eugene for an Auxiliary, and his great 
Coachwer; which War, to the * of Marlbo- 
rough, and to the impoveriſhing of England, continued to 
the laſt year of her reign. The Grants, during her reign 
(which was 12 years, and near five months) were, on an 
average, abaut 6,300,000 /. annually ; but, near 39 millions 
of it was borrowed in the laſt four years. So that, on the 
whole, with what was left in arrears, at the death of King 
William, the national Debt was, at her death, 66, 1 12,5794 3 
a fine increaſe in 12 years. Both Anne and her predeceſſor, 
William, were liberal in conferring Honours. William created 
eight Dukes, one Marquis, ſixteen Earls, three Viſcounts, and 
nine Barons, of England ; one Scotch Earl, two Iriſh, and 
one Baron; with 36 Baronets, and 14 Knights of the Garter. 
Queen Anne created ſeven Dukes, two Marquiſſes, ten Earls, 
one Viſcount, and twenty two Barons; 25 Baronets, and 
14 Knights of the Garter; a plentiful ſupply of honour. At the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, there were only 59 Peers, of Eng- 
land; Queen Anne left 158 ; excluſive of the Biſhops, and 16 
Peers of Scotland, in all two hundred; which, then, com- hs | 
poſed the Britiſh Houſe of Peers. dts 26d * 
By the Act of Settlement, made in the reign of William, 
1701, Sophia, Electreis, and Ducheſs dowager of Hanover, 
was the next in ſucceſſion to the Crown (being in the Pro- 
teſtant line) after the Princeſs Anne, and her Iſſue, by the 
Prince of Denmark. But, her only ſurviving Son, William, 
Duke of Glouceſter, died, two days after his entrance into 
the 1ath year of his age, who was a moſt promiſing, hope- 
ful Youth; and with him, the Stuart line became extin&t ; 
except the Son of James, in exile. The death of this Prince 
was an irreparable loſs to the Nation; the People were 
greatly affected thereby, and almoſt inconſolable; altho? 
they were not, then, truely ſenſible how great the loſs was; 
as he might, probably, have cut off all further pretenſions, 
from German Deſpots. In conſequence, on the death of the 
Queen, his mother (and the Electreſs Sophia, being alſo dead) 
George, Lewis Guelph, Elector of Hanover, ſucceeded her. 
He landed at Greenwich, on the 18th of September, 17143 
and was crowned on the aoth of October. 
The Family of the Guelph's is (if Hiſtory may be credited) 
of very antient Pedegree, and illuſtrious Lineage; being de- 
ſcended from Pharamond, king of the Franks; but it may, 
it is ſaid, be deduced, without interruption, 14 hundred 
years. Some have traced their deſcent 600 years before 
Chriſt, from the Actii, a, noble Family in antient Rome ; 
but, I think it ſcarcely vr us raking ſo far into the 


— 
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aſhes of antiquity for. George the firſt was in the 54th. year 
of his age, when he was called to ſovereign Rule, in England; 
and his only Son, George II. (who accompanied him) in his 
31ſt. His claim to the Crown was far removed; and, but a 
few years before, had little hopes of it ; there being three 
Princes and too Princeſſes, grand children of James the firſt, 
who had a large Iſſue. At the fame time, his Mother, who 
deſcended from the King of Boheinia, by Elizabeth, eldeſt 
Daughter of James, had three Brothers and two Siſters living, 
all older than her. Notwithſtanding all which impedements, 
George Guelph Elector of Hanover, ſucceeded Queen Anne 
to the Crown of Great Britain; the Union with Scotland 
commenced in 1707. He found the Nation enjoying pro- 
found Peace, after having been.embroiled, unneceſſarily, in a 
fruitleſs War, all the preceding reign. But his repoſe was 
ſoon diſturbed, by the ſon of James the ſecond, whoſe preten- 
ſions to the Crown ſtill ſurvived ; and occaſioned the tamous 
Rebellion, of 1715; which, though apparently formidable, 
was ſoon quelled, and tranquility again reſtored to the Nation. 
But, the triennial Act was repealed, on account of that Re- 
bellion, and feptennial Parliaments were again eftablifhed, 
which have continued ever ſince. | | 
In 1720 (about the middle of his reign) a Scheme w 
planned for reducing all the public Funds into one, for re- 
_ ducing the national Debt. It was undertaken by the South 


Sea Company; which raiſed their Stocks, to 1000. p. cent. 


An Act was paſſed, for the Company to redeem the Debt of 
. 16,546,482 ; but, by the fraudulent meaſures of the Mana- 

ers, thouſands of Families were ruined, by that grand national 

ubble. Nothing but Stock jobbing was attended to; and 
ſuch a variety of Bubbles were ſet on ſoot, by various Com- 
panies, that the ſeveral Sums propoſed to be raiſed, by them, 
amounted to 300 millions, ſterling; which exceeded the value 
of all the Land in England, at twenty years purchaſe. This 
was an alarming event, fatal to thouſands; but, whether Go- 
verument was concerned in the Bubble, or not, I ſhall not 
prefume to aſcertain. But, the Act for prolonging the dura- 
tion of Parliaments, to ſeven year, I ſhall not ſcruple to 
aſſert, was a grand innovation on the Conſtitution, and an 
infringement on the liberties of the People; which has prov- 
ed the ſource of corruption in the body of Repreſentatives, 
and of the: Nation, in general. Thirty Lords proteſted againſt- 
it, as being contrary to the tenor of the Conſtitution, which 
required frequent Parliaments to be elected; and which, 
was ſubverted by the repeal of the triennial Act, and ſubſti- 
tuting ſeptennial Parliaments. | 
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Excepting the Rebellion, of 1715, and a faint attempt four 
years after, which might have been formidable, had not Pro- 
vidence befriended him; for 10,000 regular troops, under 
command of the Duke of Ormond, which were embarked 1n 
a ſpaniſh Squadron (againſt whom, after deſtroyingeleven of 
their Ships of War, and taking ten, War was declared;) but 
they were diſperſed bya violent ſtorm, off Cape Finiſterre. Ex- 
cept this War with Spain, which laſted about eighteen Months, 
his whole reign was peaceable. Vet, little ſhort of 28 mil- 
lions were granted, by Parliament, in about 12 years and nine 
months, that he reigned; which was, on an average, about 
45 2,137,420 a year; when 1,311,230 was deemed ſufficient 
or the annual expence of Government, in that time, of Peace; 
and G. 826,238 2 might have been deducted from the 
national Debt; whereas, no more than C. 227, 408 was rubbed 
off; ſo that, it was ſo much, ſomewhat more than a quarter 
of a million, leſs, at his death, than at the death of Queen 
Anne; which might have been ro millions and & half. 

A few months before his death, Hoſtilities commenced 
again, with Spain, when they beſieged Gibralter ; but were 
obliged, after loſing 10,0090 Men, in about five months, to 
Aefiff and raiſed the Siege; with the loſs of but 200 Men, to 
the Garriſon. This was near about the time that the King ® 
died, at Oſnaburg; where he ſcarcely arrived alive, on a 
viſit to his german Dominions (the firſt) in his 68th. year. 

So that, on the acceſſion of George the ſecond, the Nation 
was engaged in a freſh War, with Spain, occaſioned by that 
bone of perpetyal contention, Gibralter; which Spain wanted 
to be reſtored, when the former Preliminaries were ſettled. 
But Parliament addreſſed the King, to retain and preſerve his 
undoubted Right to it, and to Minorca; a Right, equatly 
valid with that of the norman Conqueror, to the Crown of 
England. It js needlęſs to make a compariſon; but, ſuppoj- 
ing the Lizzard point, at the extremity of ,Cornwal, were a 
ſtrong Garriſon, of great importance to England. Would it - 
not be a perpetual Eye fore, to the Engliſh? or would they 
tamely ſubmit to have it with held from them, by an Enemy? 
that is, by a foreign Power, with whom we were frequently at 
War. Pis not to be ſuppoſed; but, that we ſnould ever 
bear them enmity, until it was reſtored ;' and therefore, we 
may reaſonably conclude, that, while we retain Gibralter, 
Spain can never be our friend, and firm Ally, *' © 


It is pretended, to ſecure our Commerce in the Mediter- a 
ranean; but that can only be neceſſary, when we are at 
War with Spain. I preſume they never impoſed a tribute, on 
- Ships paſſing through the Straits, as at Elſinour, at the en- 
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trance into the Baltic; and ſurely, they are not fo commer- 
cial a people, as to aim at engrofling all the Commerce there, 
to themſelves, like the Mines of Peru. I am of opinion, that 
Gibralter never was of that value to England, as to be worth 
the expence of keeping it. But when we take into the ac- 
count, the number of Men, whoſe lives have paid for that 
barren-Rock, which never produced neceſſaries for the ſup- 
port of a hundredth part of them, we cannot but conclude, 
that tis not worth contending for; and yet, an attempt made 

to regain it would be a ſufficient excuſe for declaring War 

7 againſt them; or for a much leſs provocation; taking care, 

* always, to make them the aggreſſors; as in the year 1739. 

ö i However, Peace was concluded (at Seville) early in 1729, 

_ . without reſtoring Gibralter ; but other reſtitution was made, 

| | of greater value; they were to have ſatisfaction for all the 

Ships deſtroyed by Sir George Bing, in 1718. Yet, notwith- 

© ſanding theſe apparently amicable conceſſions, War was again 

dectared againſt Spain, on the 29th. of October, 1739, ten years 

after, which continued as many. This War was engaged in, 

to maintain the Bonour of the nation; for the ſeizure of a 

-_ __ fingle Ship, belonging to the South Sea Company, and for 

* 1 25900 due from them, to the Engliſh Merchants, The 

 hirit dlow was ſtruck by the brave Admiral Vernon, in taking 

> Porto Bello, and demoliſhing Fort Chagre, which was deemed 

3 impregnable, in New Spain. From ſuch circumſtances, it 

does not appear clear to me, but that, England is full as 

quarelſome, as deſtructive of Peace and Concord, between 

Nations, as either France or Spain, or other European 

Powers; yet, we endeavour to blacken them, always, and to 

have it believed that ey only are the aggreſſors; that we are 

quite inoffenſive, and peaceably inclined, at all times; never 
ingaging in War, but when it is unavoidable, as at preſent. 

Dir. Pitt's moſt extraordinary Speech, on the occaſion, on 

- Friday, the firſt of February, doubtleſs does him great ho- 

nour ; in which, he recommends a War againſt France, which 

ke fays is inevitable. His Oration abounds with the pathetic, 

in ſuch a ſuperlative degree, that we feel ourſelves diſtreſ- 

Ted, for his exquiſite feelings and delicate ſenſibility ; which 

we cannot but give him credit for. But, his feeling ſeems to 

be for Kings, only ; and, we will 1 Ak a little for ſelf. 

Where are his feelings for the People, groaning under the 


. burthen of Taxes, laid on them by him and his great Pro- 
 +Senitor ? where is his Philanthropy, when he would involve 

the Nation in a War, unneceſſarily, againſt thoſe' who are in 

no wiſe diſpoſed to diſturb our Peace; but whoſe-earneſt wiſh 

firm Friend and Ally, in the moſt glorious Cauſe 


to be our 
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of Liberty; which, heretofore, we gloried in; a War, by 
which thouſands of harmleſs and inoffenſive people may bg 
maſkcred, facrificed to his Ambition; vain Man; how can 
be reconcile that to his pretended ſenſibility ? has he ſettled 
thac point with his callous Conſcience ? has he no feeling for 
the innumerable calamities of War ? None, it ſeems ; 'tis hi 


harveſt, tis the thing wanted, and ſeems determined on, at all 


events. But he may find his error, when too late to retreat; 


and be called to account for it, when a much finer ſpeech, in - 


his defence, will avail nothing. 

Heaven protect and guard the King from ſuch adviſers; 
ſuch F — to themſelves only, I fear.“ If the French have 
done wrong, if their actions be ever ſo flagitious, ſo they do 
not interfere with the concerns of other States, to whom are 
they amenable ? not to us; what right then have we to call 
them to account, for whac only concerns themſelves? Vile as 
they are repreſented, let it be remembered, that they had a 
Precedent for what they have done, from us; and ſhall we 
preſume to deal out vengeance on them ? are they accounts 
able to us? Vengeance is mine, Iwill repay it, faith the 
Lord.” Who, then, ſhall dare to wreſt it from him ? But, 
we may be the humble Inſtrument, in the hand of Providence. 
I fear, we may preſume too much, and afſume the principal, 
rather than the agent, and uſurp what we have no claim to. 
Firſt, let us examine ourſelves, let us make a ſtrict ſcrutin 
into the ſecret receſſes of our own hearts, and be fully ſatisfied 
that all is right there, all Peace, within; and if our Conſci- 
ence acquits us, as being void of offence, towards God and 
Man, we are, then, authorized to caſt the firſt ſtone. 

I would willingly imagine, were it poſſible, that Mr. Pitt 
was ignoraat of the Official Note of the Executive Power of 
France, in anſwer to that of the Britiſh Miniſtry ; dated, 
Paris, January 7th. 1793. For, I do not conceive that any 
perſon, who was not intereſted in it, or had ſome ſiniſter 
view, ina War with France, can (after what has paſſed, 
and after the haughty anſwer of Lord Grenville, to the firſt, 


It was reported of our gracious Queen, that ker greateſt recommendation 
to the King's affection and regard was a letter, wrote by her tc the King of 


Pruſſia, on the calamities of War; which was ſhewn to one of our Gene- 


rals (1 think, the Marquis of Granby) who ſhew'd it to the King. As fame 
has been laviſh in praiſe of her benignity and delicacy of ſentiment, I hope 
her Majeſty Rill retains the ſame delicate ſenſibility ; and, although more 
intereſted in it now, is not inſenfible to the horror's of War; and that, her 
humane feelings will induce her to interfere, and endeavour to diſſuade the 
King from engaging in a wat, which may be avoided. | | 

It has been attributed a virtue, in the Queen, never to-interfere in the Ca- 
binet, in political matters; but, I think, that an interference, ia this caſe 

will be highly worthy of, and do her, Majeſty laſting honour. = 
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from them) juſtify it to himſelf; and eſpecialiy, as Spain had 


not ſcrupled to treat with them, with whom they had nego- 
dated in the ſame manner as with England. And I think, that 


choſe who adviſe the King, to a War with them, ought to be 


called to account for it; for, if they are not deemed Traitors, 
and Enemies to the State, I ſhall not fcruple to pronounce 
them, not Friends to either King or State; and that they are 
mnimicable to the Human ſpecies, 1a general ; ſeeing that, 
numbers of harmleſs and uſeful Men muſt fall victims, by 
facrificed to their ambitioys and mercenary Views. 

 Bvr, to return. The tranſactions 1poken of, above, which 
are recorded in hiſtory, may not be known to every reader; 
and as we are naturally partial to our native Coyntr y, J 
thought it proper, as it muſt be more ſatisfactory, to give 
this ſummary account of the commencement of the Reigns of 
his preſent Majeſty's Anceſtors; that they may conceive a 
more impartial idea of the- grievances comolained of, and 
whence they originated; by which, they will better conceive 
how they may, and in what manner they ought to be are, 
if there be a poſſibility of redreſs. 

The National Debt, which was font uu bat leflened, in the 
reign of George the firſt, was, at the commencement of 
George the ſecond's, £66,112,879. He began hisreign in the 
firſt year of my birth; and I well remember it being about 


So millions, when I was capable of thinking and reflecting ; 


and though in no wiſe turned for Politics, I thought it 
enormous, and impoſlible that it ſhould continue to increaſe 


long. How little did I then imagine, that I ſhould live to the 


time, when 200 millions more were added thereto; more than 
all the Land in the Nation is worth. Muſt not this be alarming 
to every Engliſhman ? what can be the reſult of jt but a 
pational Bankruptcy? and therefore, the ſooner ang better; 


or muſt the People groan under a load of Taxes to pay the 


Intereſt of it (more than nine millions ſterling) for anothor 
Century? It cannot be; ſome means u be deviſed to re- 
duce it, and that ſoon; or I ſhould not wonder if half the 
labouring Poor, and many others, of fmall fortunes, emi- 
grated to France, or America, in a ſhort time. 

I thould have deemed it more excuſable, or even juſtifiable, 
had it accumnlated rapidly, in, the reign of George I. who 
(like William) thinking himſelf not very firmly ſeated on 


the Throne of England, while there was a Pretender to it, 


whoſe claim was ſupported by the French King ; thereby 
rendering the Crown more permanent and ſecure, to his 


ſucceſſors; by making it the intereſt of the monied men, as 


well as the proprietors of Land, or more fo, to ſupport his 
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clam, and prevent a Revolution, in which they were ſo im- 
mediately intereſted. But, as the Debt has increaſed to the 
preſent bulk, in the preſent reign, and ſince the Rebellion of 
the vear 1747, when all fear of further diſturbance, from 
that quarter, had ſubſided; we are led to look for the cauſe 
of the evil in the bad management of public affairs, in 
Government, and corrupt meatures of the Miniſtry of what- 
ever party; who are ſharers in the general ſpoil of the People; 
and who, are rioting in every- excets of Luxury; ranſacking 
the Indies, the Globe, and forcing Nature to produce what 
is not in nature. I have heard of 100 Guineas being given 


for oo Peaches; and I have known of five Guineas'a pound 


given for Cherries, at Midwinter. While the Great are curſed 
with ſuch luxurious appetites, which their Eſtates, great as 
they are, cannot procure them, they will ever have recourſe 
to means, tho? fo very unjuſtifiable, by which they may in- 
Aulge and gratify them. I query, if they would cat a Cherry 
when in its perfection, at the proper ſeaſon. Will any one 
ſay, that 'tis better, and more for the general good of the 
whole, that a few ſhould have wherewith to indulge thus; than 
that all ſhould be able to live comfortably? Some gradation 
there ever will and muſt be, in Society, it could not other- 
wiſe ſubſiſt; but of this hereafter. ö 
Every attempt, or pretence to reduce the national Debt, of 
late years, was truly ridiculous, and meant merely to amuſe 
the People, not to eaſe their burthen; as I do not remember, 
that ever half a million was appropriated, and applied to that 
naſe, at one time. How futile, and inadequate to the purpoſe 
muſt every ſuch reduction appear; it is an inſult to thePeo- 
le, when they conſider how it was laid on, by tens and twelve 
Millions at once. Suppoſe a perſon juſt beginning to feel the 
effect of Taxes, at twenty years of age; if he lived to 
a hundred, he would ſcarcely feel the effects of it, in the. re- 
duction of Taxes ; juppoſing it perpetual Peace, and ſuch 
trifling ſums paid yearly To pay it off rapidly, in a ſhort 
time, were it poſhble, would be hurtful to Commerce; as the 
Nation is ſo drained of its Specie, by our Indian Commerce, 
and other, «avo;/e means; but na ſtop be not put to the con- 
tinual increaſe of Paper currency, there will be no Money 
left in the nation, ſoon and then, fo what value will all the 
Paper be, which is now in circulation, if there be not a ſup- 
ply of Specie, equal thereto? I fear, that the Butcher could 
not pay for the Cattle, at Smithfield, with Paper; nor the 
Baker, and the Brewer, give us Bread and Beer tor it ; much 
leſs give change againſt a Bank Note, of a few, hard, and 
heavy Guincas. 
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To return to the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, that ever me · 
morable Era, which ver England a King from the illuſtrious 


Houſe of Brunſwick Luneberg ; and placed his great Grand- 
father, George, Lewis Guelph, on the Throne. The amount 
of the national Debt, at that Ara, is mentioned above; and 
that it was ſomewhat reduced when George 'the ſecond 
mounted the Throne ; which was increafed to ggo millions 
on the acceffion of George the third, the preſent, moſt gracious 
King; which commenced on the 25th of October, 1760; 
and, with the Queen, he was crowned on the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, 1761, with the uſual, additional, empty Title, King 
France, annexed. I would aſk any diſintereſted perſon, 
who will ſeriouſly reſſect on it, what end he can ſuppoſe it to 
anſwer, to be ſtiled King of France? not having an Acre of 
Land there, not a Province, or ſingle Town tributary to the 
Engliſh Crown ; but to irritate them, and cauſe quarrels be- 
tween the two Crowns, on every frivolous occaſion. As the 
Crown of France is now without a Head to wear it, there 
can never be a fitter time to make our claim to it; probably, 
that may be the intention of the great preparation making 
for War, at this time; for I know of no other pretence we 
can have, againſt France? I amof opinion, that England 
will gain no credit from it; we had better accept of their 
proferred Friendſhip, than commence Hoſtilities with, and 
fquander'afew millions more of the Public's money on them: 
But'weare rich, and have no uſe for our money. 


Fur Reign of George the ſecond was about 34 years; in 
the 12th of which, the national Debt was reduced to 46,31 4,829 

m the year 1739, having enjoyed ten years Peace. But en- 
gaging again in a War, on the Continent, which laſted near 
ten years, it was encreaſed to 64,593,799; and in 1750, to 
(. $75,028, 386. Parliament granted the ſum of 59, 899, 119. 
in eight years of that War, almoſt ſeven and a half, yearly; 
which ſunk the nation upwards of 28,700,000, more in Debt, 
than at its commencement ; ſo that, what I have before ſaid, 
I might very well remember the national Debt being about 
80,000,000. England was now at Peace with all Europe; 
but there were fome diſturbances both in the eaſtern and 
weſtern world. But, a freſh War broke out between us and the 
French; in the year 1756, and George the ſecond died in 
17603 at which time, the Debt was about 90,090,000 ; and, 
in 3a years of the preſent Reign, at the beginning of the year 
1793, it was upwards of 290. 000, ooo; which encreaſe, on 
an average, is about ſix millions and a quarter, yearly; pro- 
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digious! Altho' this Reign, except the America War, and in 
the elder Mr. Pitt's expenſive Adminiſtration, a rupture with ' 
France; and after, with Spain; has been rather pacific than other- 
wiſe How then is it poſſible ſuch immenſe ſums could be wanted 
for neceſſary expences of Government? and for what purpoſe 
have the Taxes been continually augmented during the preſent 
Adminiſtration * Would they have continued to increaſe” as 
they have done; if the Revolution in France had not hap- 
* and the People, here, would have born it? it ſeems 
9, indeed. It is eaſiy to be accounted for, that the Miniſter 
ſhould be determined on a War with them, for breaking the 
Charm, with which, the People have been ſo long faſcinated; 
he would be happy in giving them a goud drubbing, I ſup- 
poſe. . But, (thanks to them and to Mr. Paine) the ſpell is 
deſtroy'd, the faſcination is over, the People's Eyes are opens 
ed ; and, whether it be War or Peace, *tis all the ſame; they 
7re not to be amuſed any longer, but are determined to think 
for themſelves, and judge of what is 72/ ard right, and fit to 
be done, hereafter; | b 


I nave already obſerved; that tlie grand cauſe of the high 
| price of Proviſions, and neceffary Articles of life, is the Law 
of Primogeniture, which is a Monopoly of them, in the firſt 


, 
inſtance ; and which, inſtead of being ſanctioned by Law, | 
the law ought to militate againſt it. Whatever beauties ſome 4 
may ſee, and others pretend to ſee; in that order and gradual | 


ſubordination, ſo highly extolled, by thoſe who are in the 
uppermoſt claſs; I am of opinion that the diſtinctions are too 1 
great, the gradation is too fudden, and by no means regu- I 
. It is either too high or two low, as well amongſt the 
people of Buſineſs asthoſe who are independant of it. There 
would be more beauty in it; and it wonld be much more 
ſatisfactory to the general maſs of the prople, it the diſpropor- 
tion between them we e not fo great; for ſurely, no one can ; 
ſay, that, in the nature and propriety of things, it ought to 
'be ſo; or that, in the moral fitneſs of things, one Man has 
a juſter claim to live at eaſe, and in plenty, in preference to 
others; for, however highly they may think of themſelves, j 
and rate their deſerts, they may be affitred, that others, on 9 
whom they look dowu, with ineffable contempt, have as high 4 
an opinion, and often with more reaſon, of their own 
merits; which, put in the ſcale againſt heir, would propon- 
derate. | DER | 
expect, ere this, to be branded with the opprobrious appel 
lation of a Leveller, which, if it conſtſts in the induſtrious and 


laborious living * High and Mighty in 
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leſs profuſion, inftead'of their inſatible appetites being gratified' 
with things out of nature, indulging themſelves, at any price, 
at Chriſtmas, or in January, in what nature produces only in 
Auguſt; by which, one man ſhall devour, at one Meal, what (in 


value) would keep a decent family a Month; if this be what 


they denominate a Leveller, I freely own myſelf one; nor 
I. be eafily perſuaded, that. tis better for the whole that it 


uld'be ſo; nar, however highly they may. boaſt of the 
grandeur of the State, of its riches znd proſperity, enjoyed 
only by a few, I apprehend, that but little can be faid of the 
happineſs of the People, in general;. and ſurely, for the 
whole to be Happy, a few might be content with leſs than fire 
hundred or a thouſand Shares to one, or ten thouſand Shares: 
of many; ſuch a gradation and ſubordination, I think, is out 
uf all proportion. | 

Inſtead of the whole Eſtate of: a great Lord, or moſt noble 
Duke, devolving, with the Title, on the Heir, to ſupport 
the dignity of it, as nou, if it were divided equally. amongſt 
the male iſſue (after portioning the females) there would 
Be no need of billiting the younger Sons on the Public, and 
continually. creating new and uſeleſs Places for them, or 
giving them Penſions, out of the Public's-money ; for which, 
no: fervice Whatever is rendered them. Hence, Wars are 
fomented, for the fake of the Officers in the Army, and Navy; 
and hence a ſtanding Army is kept in continual pay, and a 
Fleet always ready for Sea. Hence, the Law is, by chicanery 
and uſeleſs delays, made a fine field. for plunder, and the 


Offices of it filled with younger Sons of the Gentry; others 


feather their Neſts, as Bariſters, Solicitors, &c. who are a peſt 
td Society,, and not of the leaſt uſe in many Cauſes they are 
retained in, and fee'd for; unleſs to pervert Juſtice, by an- 
nuling Facts, invalidating the moſt valid Evidence, and 
making the worſe appear the better reaſon, and what is black 
appear white, be deemed uſeful. Hence the Church is an- 
other ſpacious field, for the proviſion of younger Brothers, 
feeding on the fat of the Land, like idle and voluptuous 
Prones in a Hive, doing nothing for it. The Faculty cannot - 
ſo: well. provide for them; as their ſucceſs depends on their 


reputation, ſolely, IE, ny and long practice; to 


which they are rarely much addicted. 


Theſe, with: the unneceſſary, although ſo: rapid an ac- 
cumulation of TAxxs to ſupport them, are the bleſſed effects 
of our excellent Conſtitution, in Church and State; which 
our wiſe Forefathers, with wonderous ſagacity, and moſt pro- 
found penetration, ſo wiſely framed ;* and as wiſely. entailed 
em Poſterity, But, ſurely, Poſterity cannot be. bound. bx 
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Laws, for ever, which are repugnant to reaſon, becauſe oy 
Forefathers, in their infinite Wiſdom, choſe to be governed 
by them; without the power to alter or annul them, as it may 
uit with their Intereſts and the difference of Times. I i magine 
that they aboliſhed ſome Laws, then in force, when they mo- 
deled what is called the ConsT1TUT10N ; and has · not every ſuc- 
ceeding Generation an equal right to mutilate, to correct, and 
new model it, as it may be found moſt convenient, and better 
ſuited to their jnterells and happineſs? notwithſtanding all 
that Mr. Burke has advanced to the contrary; and, that eve 
tucceeding King claims the Crown, and aſcends the Throne, 
in contempt of the People; and, if he be fo diſpoſed, will 
govern and rule them, (if he can) according to the Laws 
then eſtabliſhed, however they may diſapprove of it. 

It is prepoſtrouſly abfurd., that Titles, and Honour mould 
be hereditary; tis well that Wiſdom and Literature were not 
made fo, too Titles, which were meant for badges of honour, 

ſhould be beſtowed, only, on thoſe, who, for their ſignal 
ſervices to the State, have deſerved to be diſtinguiſhed and 
honoured; not becauſe they may, by any means, perhaps the 
'baſeſt of means (as many have done in the Eaſtern world. 


procured and amaſſed large fortunes, and purchaſed Land to 


a great value; in which, the Nation is not benefited in the 
Jeaſt, but rather diſtreſſed thereby The Perogative veſted in 
the Crown, of beſtowing Honour, by a Title, ſeems as if 
veſted there for no other purpoſe but to ſecure the Crown to 
him who has obtained it, by whatever claim; tho' often un- 
worthy of the dignity. The Virtues poſſefled by any Perſon, 
as of Courage and Intrepidity, in the Army or Navy, of 
Integrity and Veracity, of Sagacity, of Fortitude and Perſe- 
-yerance, in the Council, &c., for which he has been en- 
nobled, could not be entailed on his Heir, like his Eſtate, 
and Title. We frequently find a Title devolve on an errant 
Poltroon. 1 .think, that a Right Honourable Scoundrel 
may debaſe, and greatly degrade the dignity, but cannot give 
the leaſt luſtre, or refle& one ſpark of honour on the rank of 
Nobility ; whatever Abilities and mental endowments he may 


poſſeſs, he can have no claim to Honour, but from his vir - 


tuous Actions. 


There is no need for Laws, to make and keep up a dif- 


_ ference and diſtinction amongſt Men; Nature having, ef- 
fectually, 23 for that; tho' not in the degree, as now ; 
that ſubordination which is found neceſſary to ſupport a diſpo- 


tic; Government. Such is the diverſity of diſpoſition in the 
nature of Man, that the reſtleſs Ambition of ſome, the ſupine In- 


dolence of others; the Folly Wr of all, with the Ingenuity 
2 
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and Induſtry of many, will ever be productive of that differs 
Ence which would ſtimulate men to action, by which to acquire 
Property and Competence. It is not poſſible for all to be on an 
Equality; if, at any time, they were ſo, there would, in a 
ſhort time after, be a conſiderable difference amongſt them. So 
2 ere is no fear that there would be none to do the 


drudgeries, and perform the meneal offices of Life, as Ser- 
vants, or otherwiſe. Tis certain, that they would not be ſa 
numerous, nor would it be neceſſary; but there would be 
enough, ready, to do all that, was wanted. The very loweſt, 
ſuch asdigging in Mines, cleanſing Shores and Privies, tweepin 
Chimneys, &c they ſhould be the puniſhment of Culprits, an 
Criminals of every degree, in proportion to their Crimes; 
which, except for wilful Murder, Forgeries, and other capital 
Offences, ſhould not be puniſhed with Death. Puniſhment 
by hard labour, would have a better effect than by death; and, 
at the ſame time, render Criminals ſerviceable to the Commu- 
nity. Frequent Executions, inſtead of producing terror in the 
common people, and deter them from purſuing the pathsof Ini- 
quity which brought them to it, rather tend to make them more 
obdurate, and inſenſible to the awfull ſpectacle; than if they 
were leſs frequent, and performed with the utmoſt ſolemnity. 
It does not ſeem poſſible that Men ſhould long continue in 
a ſtate of nature; their mutual wants, real or imaginary, 
.eompel them to form Societies, which neceſſarily tends to 
Civilization; and each member of the Community, finding 
his own intereſt and well being in it, is aſſiduous in his en- 
deavours to ſupply the wants of others, while they contribute 
towards his, But, will any perſon ſay, that a few of them 
have a right to live in idleneſs, enjoying the produce of the 
labour of others, in great profuſion, yet contribute nothing 
towards it themſelves ? while thoſe who abour are very ſcan- 
tily ſerved. Surely, in the nature of things, no reaſon can be 
aſhgned for this ; but that all ſhould labour alike, and have 
an equal chance, at leaſt, to procure and enjoy the comforts 
of life, which cannot be on the preſent ſyſtem of Govern- 
ment. But the diſparity between one part of the Community 
and another is too great, it is diſtorted, and out of all juſt or 
reaſonable proportion. Why ſhould one, from his birth al- 
moſt, be a ſlave, a pack-horſe, to do the drudgeries of others? 
to make and contrive their pleaſures in which hey are not 
permitted to partake. There ſeems to me, more Wiſdom in 
the interference of legiſlative authority to preſerve an equili - 
drium than in deſtroying it, and in reſtoring it when loſt; 


20 in a well regulated Machine; than in making the bulk of 


hw 
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mankind dependant on a few, for the ſmall ſhare they enjoy 
of the comforts of life, 

But that could not anſwer the purpoſes and intention of 
Government; whoſe aim, it is evident, is not to make the 
people happy, but dependant, and to keep them in a ſtate of 
laviſh ſubjection, under the ſnew, or pretence rather, of Li- 
berty; tho' ſcarcely of vending their Complaints, and telling 
their Grievances to one another; but tax them with Sedition, 
and diſaffection to the King and his mild Government, for 
which we are ſo much envied by other eurepean Nations. 
Mean while they are fleeced of their property; Government 
laying claim to, and forcing from them, under the ſanction 
of Law, a ſhare of their earnings, to feed and pamper thoſe 
who have, already, abundantly more than their ſhare. But 
while there is a Luxury wanting, they will never be ſatisfied; 
jdeal wants are innumerable, real wants very few, 


It is not poſſible that one Man ſhou'd conſume or ſpend on 


himſelf, in the Neceſſaries of life, that is, to devour them, 
himſelf, £300 a year; nor with a moderate family ſeven hun- 
dred, where there are any pretenſions to ceconomy. But, by 

ranſacking both Indies, at a great expence, and, at a ſtill 
greater, force nature to produce what nature haz denied, the 
fruits of the Earth out of ſeaſon; by forced heat, to make her 
bring forth in cold Climes, the ſpontaneous Fruits of the 
torrid Zone; the greateſt Eſtates may be diſſipated and ſquan- 
dered away, in voluptuous exceſs. Yet, with all theſe re- 
dundant Luxuries, indulged to the utmoſt exceſs, without the 
aid of Gambling, that is, gaming high, it is not poſſible to 
diſſipate and run through 20 thoutand pounds a year, much 
leſs fifty, or a hundred. The prodigious ſums expended on 
ſumptous Buildings, and lavifhed, in ſuperbly furniſhing them: 
and ſtill more in pleaſure Grounds, with tculpture, painting, 
&c. in decorating their Palaces, may be of uſe to the build- 
er, to the Artiſt, and ingenious Artificer; provided they are 
paid in due time; for otherwiſe, it is ruinous. But I am of 
opinion, that every exceſs, even in theſe, is hurtful to the 
Community, at large ; as it furniſhes the means, in a lower 
ſphere, of imitating the higher; and thus, the contagion is 


handed down, from the Nobleman to the Joweſt mechanic, 


each vying with the other, in aiming to live in the ſame ſtile 
with thoſe who are far better enabled to live high. Hence 
enſues Bankruptcies, and other failures in Buſineſs, to the 
great prejudice of thouſands of induſtrious people. But 
when we add to the former liſt of uſeleſs exceſſes, the num- 
ver of Seryants, kept for ſtate, in idleneſs, their numerous 


0 


dour for and contribute towar 
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Splendid Equipages, and Horſes, devouring the produce of 


their Lands, which ſo many are in want of, we need not won- 
der that all they have is too little, to ſupport it; which re- 
duces the Nobleman to the mean and abject ſtate of depen- 
ance (by Places and Penfions) on the labour af the poor and 
awretched; even of thoſe who beg in the ſtreets for their mi- 
erable ſubſiſtence 
From what hes been ſaid, it muſt evidently appear, to thoſe 
awho chooſe to fee, that the Law of Primogeniture is calcula- 
ted, and eſtabliſhed, in order to ſecure the ſucceſſion tn, and 
maintain tie Prerogatives of the Crown, and keep the peo- 
. ſubjection. By eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of Ariſtocracy, 
Government, which began with Uſurpation and Tyrranny, 
was ſupporteil; and continued, contrary to reaſon and equity, 
to enflave the People, and _ them, by diſtrefs, to fa 
s their ſupport, in eaſe and 
plenty. If that Law were aboliſhed, and inftead thereof, 
that none ſhould purchaſe, inherit, or poſſeſs, more than five 
thouſand a year, in Land, we might then hope, or be aſſured 
that the neceſſaries of Life wou'd, in aſhort time, be reduced ſo 
as to be within the reach of all; who by induſtry, had a right 
to it. Whatever improvement to the Eſtate, or addition to 
His Fortune, each perſon, ſo diſpoſed, might, by Buſineſs, 
Commerce, Law, Phyſic or otherwiſe make thereto, he 
would have a right to enjoy as long as he lived; and turn it 
to the beft account he could, for himſelf and for his Chil- 
dren ; who, at his death, ſhould, by Law, be equal ſharers 
therein; that is, the male iſſue, the Females being firſt portion- 
ed; unleſs, by Will, Legacies were bequeathed to others Re- 
tations, or Friends, to a certain amount, in proportion to the 
whole Eſtate, but no more. On this plan, a great deal more 
Land might be cultured, and turned to better account; Crown 


Lands, Church Lands, large Forefts and royal Chaces, Parks, 


and large Gardens and pleaſure Grounds, be rendered arable; 


All which, together, are a large part of the whole Nation. 


A great part of the above being appropriated, now, for plea- 
ſure, and paſturing an unneceſſary. number of uſeleſs Horſes, 
Jiving (like their owners) in luxurious plenty, in eaſe and 
adleneſs; devouring what wou'd ſupport thouſands who are in 
want ; ſtarving, periſhin _ —_— in a Land where 

Teigns, flowing with Milk an ; | 
215. — Clergy, and other — — of the 
Church, compoſe a formidable part of the ariſtocratic ſyſtem; 
who live in all the luxurious enjoyment of the good things of 


| this World, and think but little of any other; for which, ns 
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ſer vice, whatever, is rendered the Community; and, the bene. 
ved Clergy, who devour a tenth part of the produce of the 
whole Nation, do little more for it; while the Curates, who do 
almoſt all that is to do, receive but a ſmall ſhare of it. As 
theſe have mo hereditary claim to what they enjoy, there can 
de no injuſtice to any, if, in future, amore equal diſtribution be 
made amongſt them. T am inclined to think, that 'twould 
greatly aid and ſtrengthen the Cauſe of Religion, to have no 
particular Church eſfabliſhed and ſanctioned by Government, 
in preference to al} other; for, who can ſay which is the only, 
true orthodox? France and Spain ſay, the Church of Rome, 
=, cane proteſts againſt it; and Scotland againſt both. Let 
Toleration and free Licence be given to all, without diſtinc- 
tion; every Sectary adhere to whatever form of worſhip he 
moſt approves, and purſue it in peace and quiet, without mo- 
leſtation, 'or interuption ; no one being N counte- 
nanced by Government. All (if they are ſincere, in what they 
profeſs) think they are in the right; and all with equal rea- 
ſon; for ſurely, they muſt think ſo, if they give the prefer- 
ence to any; none can earneſtly pu ſue a path which he but 
imagines may miſſead him. There need be no proviſion 
made, by Government, for their Paſtors; Subſcriptions a- 

mongſt themſelves, and the voluntary donations, according 
to their diligence and aſſiduity in their Function, and exem- 
plary Life; there wou'd be no danger of their ejoying a de- 
cent and comfortable ſubſiſtence; they wou'd be handſomely 
provided for 


AFTER what has been advanced, I preſume, that no reaſona- 
ble and diſintereſted perſon can doubt of the neceſſity for a 
general Reform; and, for thoſe who are intereſted in ſtate 
affairs, it was needleſs to have ſaid half ſo much; but, if ten 
times more were faid, and by a Cicero or a Demoſthenes, 
every Paye replete with incontrovertible argument, and every 
Line with infallible Truth, it would have no impreſſion on 
them; it is therefore uſeleſs to ſay more. But T am of opin- 
ion, that three fourths of my readers will be of the reaſonable 
kind; and be convinced that the whole Fabric of Government 
is greatly out of repair, and ſcarcely worth repairing, tho” it 
may be worth amending ; that it wou'd be better, much ea- 
ſier, and ſafer, to frame an entire new one, than tamper with 
the old Conſtitution; for, while one flaw was patching 
up, another larger fracture wou'd appear, that was not ſeen 
before; ſothat *tis dangerous medling with it. For, having been 


ſo often tampered with, and ſo long hackney'd, through ſo 
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many Reigns, none attempting to leave it in a better cor- 
dition than it came into their hands, every part is ſo much out 
of order, that the whole is a mere wreck | 

Although ſo much has been ſaid about a Conſtitution, no- 
thing being more frequent in the mouths of all. parties, for 
and againſt, one ſaying this is Conſtitution, another, that 'tis 
unconſtitutional, it is palpably evident, that no ſuch thing as 
a Conſtitution exiſts, nor ever did, in England; and Mr. 
Burke's declining, what he had propoſed to do, to compare it 
with the french Conſtitution, for want of time, evinces it; find- 
ing that he had propofed to compare a non entity with reality. 
So that, after all, the Engliſh Conſtitution, ſo much boaſted 
of, as being the envy of all Europe, proves to be a mere Chi- 
mera of the imagination; which, thoſe who talk ſo much of it, 
have little or no conception of, no what it properly is, or ra- 
ther /hould be. For ſurely, if we have a Conſtitution, it wou'd 
be very eaſily determined; as nothing could be more rational 
and natural, than to ſettle the diſputes by reſering to it. Does 
no perſon know where it is depoſited, and to be found ? ſurely, 
a thing ſo excellent, as it is generally allow'd to be, and be- 


ing of ſuch conſequences, ia a Government, cannot be ſo miſ- 
laid, as never to be found again. I apprehend, that moſt peo- 
ple haveconfounded the idea of a Conſtitution with MAGNA 


CaarTa, as ratihed by King John, to the Barons in his 
reign: which is no more than a Charter, originally from 
William the Conqueror; who, in his great lenity and indul- 
gence, graciouſly condeſcended to grant certain Privileges to 
the People whom he had enſlaved, and uſurped dorainion 
over; a ſtrange Conſtitution that muſt be; and yet, tis the 
only one, of which we make ſo much boaſt. 


*Havixs done all I propoſed, or meant to do, ſhewn, to con- 
viction, if not proved, to demonſtration, the neceſſity of a 

eneral Reform in Government, I might now conclude ; but, 
in order to throw more light on it, I ſhall ſuppoſe, and ima- 
gine what never happened nor likely to happen, and yet by 
no means improbable; that a noble and truly worthy Lord 
(but of ſmall Eſtate, for a Peer) enjoying Places of truſt 
under the Crown, ſomewhat lucrative, being in great favour 
with his Prince; which enabled him to ſupport the dignity of 
his ſtation with credit, to himſelf, and with honour, unenvied; 
as he not only deſerved, but adorned his high ſtation ; which 
rendered his virtues more eminently conſpicuous; and added 


_ a luſtre, which is rarely to be ſeen, dazzling the public Eye, 


with ſuch ſuperior ſplendout. Let us, I ſay, ſuppoſe, that 
this worthy Peer, in the zenith of Fortune, and in the mex- 
idian of Life, unexpectedly to reſign all his employmen ts 
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at Court, and retire to a delectable Retreat at ſome diſtance 
from town; not large, but ſomewhat retired ; encloſed by a 
fine Pack, yet commanding proſpects of the adjacent, delight- 
ful Country. In this retreat, he enjoyed ſound health and 
domeſtic happineſs; with a moſt amiable Companion, whom he 
had married fince he retired from Court, to live on 6000 
Pounds a year ; which was heightened, by two-fine Boys and 
a lovely Girl; whoſe Education he ſuperintended, himſelf, 
having proper and able affiſtants ; without ever viſiting the 
Town, except on acceſſary buſineſs; for he was not at all re- 
ſerved, but, he never went to Court. 

This worthy Peer, having ſecluded himſelf from the noiſy, 
buſtling World, in retirement, for ſeveral years, was almoſt 
forgotten at Court, and actually dead to the gay flutterers 
around the Throne; when, one ſummer's forenoon, his Ma- 
jeſty, being in the vicinage of his Retreat, taking an airing 
after Breakfaſt, with few attendants, was diſpoſed to call in 
on his Lordſhip, and take Chocolate with him. Although ſo 
flightly attended, that he might have paſs'd for a private Gen- 
tleman; the arrival of the royal viſitor, into his Demeſnes, was 
made known to his Lordſhip, before his Majeſty entered, the 
Court-yard; ſo that, he was prepared to aſſiſt his Majeſty in 
alighting from his Horſe, and welcome him to his Manſion, 
with a compoſure unmixed with ſurprize; and, without bein 
elated with the viſit, he attended his royal Gueſt into the Sa- 
loon, which overlook'd his Garden ; and, through a ſpacious 
Viſta, beyond a large Baſon of water, the View was termi- 
nated-by a fine, old Cathedral, at about five miles diſtance. 

Here, his Majeſty was diſpoſed to be ſeated, and enjoy the de- 


lightful proſpect over the Garden ; which was rendered more 


ſo, by the fragrance of the odoriferous ſhrubs and flowers, 
on the Parterre, which, the cooling Zephirs wafted into the Sa- 
loon. Chocolate was ordered ; and, his Majeſty infiſted on 


his noble Hoſt being ſeated ; as he intended to have ſome con- 


verſation with him, and be informed, in what manner he had 
fpent ſo many years, ſecluded from the world; with his rea- 
— for laying down his Employments, and retiring from 
Court; at a time of life, when the faculties of both body and 
- mindare in their full vigour. His Lordſhip acquieſced, and 


prepared himſelf to give his Majeſty a faithful nari ative; 


ſaying that, as he had abſented himſelf ſo long, he had en- 
tirely forgot the language of Courts, to which he was never 


much addicted; and therefore, your Majeſty (ſays he) muſt, 


expect to hear ſimple and undiſguiſed Truth; as I am not 


Qualified to embelliſh the naration I ſhall give with metaphor, 
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ly ſaid, I thought 'twas for the loſs of Lady 
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and flowers of rhetoric. ' I thought you had known me better, 
my Lord. Do you not know, that I always required ſincerity: 
in my Miniſters, and Attendants; and inſiſted on the Truth 
being told me, at all times? For that very reaſon, Sire, 
knowing that it would offend you, it has been your misfortune, 
all your life, never, or but ſeldom, to hear the voice of truth, 
from thera; and for ſincerity, except when thoſe who are out 
deſiring to be in Office, and thoſe who are in, to remain, there 
is ſcarce any fincerity around your Throne. The King ſeemed 
to be a little nettled at what was ſaid; but deſired that he 
would proceed with his narative, adhering ſtrictly to truth. 

_ Your Majeſty may, probably, remember, that *twas about 
the time that hoſtilities commenced, or, that coerſive meaſures 
were determined on, to reduce the Colonies to obedience; 
that ruinous plan, on which, with real concern, for the 


- honour of the Crown, I perceived your Majeſty too deeply 
* Intereſted, for me to interfere, with my advice; being we 
aſſured that it would have had but little weight, againſt thoſe 


whom you confided in. His Majeſty bit his lip; but ſmiling- 
G. that you left 
the Court. It was neither for one nor the other, my Liege, 
ſingly, but, jointly, they were the occaſion of it; and yet, I 
am of opinion, that none gueſſed the true motive for my 
retirement. 
Lady G. was a very amiable Woman; yet by no means 
ſuited to make one of my domeſtic turn happy. She had a 
Jarge fund of good nature, which balanced her leſs valuable 
ualities; but ſhe was too gay, and addicted to faſhionable 
Pleafures to exceſs; and, conſequently, had no reliſh tor that 


calm tranquil ſtate, which can be found, only, in domeſtic 


life, to which I had a natural propenſity: In ſhort, my 
Liege, we were Lord and Lady Townley. To ſupport: the 
gay ſphere of life, into which, my Lady had inſenſibly drawn 
me, I was obliged to ſolicit the Employment, which your 
Majeſty's partiality conferred on me; as the partrimona] Eſtate 


which I inherit, was not ſufficient to ſupport the expence of 


my Houſhold; and, I ſatisfied the icruples 1 had, by con- 
2 that twas not worſe beſtowed, perhaps, on me, than 
it might have been on others; who, probably, had as little 
claim, or right to it, from their deſerts. How often have I 
wiſhed, that Lady G. would copy the pattern ſet by your 
Majeſty's amiable Conſort. | 

I had, for ſometime, been wavering, and revolving in my 
mind, on the diſolute, and inſipid life I led; ſo unconſonant 


to wy inclinations, and wholly repugnant to my Peace. I_ 
co 


not ſincerely join in the meaſures adopted, and therefore 
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thought of relinquiſhing my Employments; for how, thought 
I, can 1 receive the Public's money, being conſcious that I 
am rendering no ſervice, whatever, to the Community; tis 
not honourable, it is unjuſtifiable; but, how can I live as I do, 
without it? My Lady's death ſoon determined me. Being 
left a ſingle man, again, without any incumbrance, I did not 
heſitate, but ſoon determined what I ſhould do. Being always 
ſpeculative, and ſtudioufly inclined, I refolved to abandon the 
empty life I had led ſo long, in which I experienced no ſolid 
enjoyment. I have net 6000 Pounds a year; it will procure 
all that is neceſſary, to inake life comfortable; if Happineſs 
be within the reach of Fortune, I may enſure it. I will re- 
tire to Bt, and try to recover that ſerenity of mind I have 
long been a ſtranger to. It was ſoon put into execution, after 
having reſolved on it. ] accompanied my Lady's Hearſe down 
to Bt, ſaw her Remains depoſited in the family Vault, and 
have reſided here ever ſince. 

One Bleſſing, Fortune had in ſtore for me, which I had 
never anticipated, ſcarcely hoped for. I had but little ac- 
quaintance with the neighbouring Gentlemen; but two, with 
whom I was intimate; one of which lived almoſt intirely in 
the Country; happy in his family and connections, he thought 
not that a town life could add thereto; ſo was ſeldom longer 
than a month, in the year, there, after Chriſtmas. The 
other ſpent the greateſt part of his time in the faſhionable 
beau mende, and was feldom more than three months at his 
Seat, here, in the hunting ſeaſon. Theſe two, particularly the 
farmer (Sir H. D.) are my chief acquaintance ; I am fatisfied 
wirh them, and ſeek not for more. Sir H. and myſelf ſome- 
times hunt with my Lord, and ipend the Evening with him, 
in convivial hilarity. 

Although Sir H.'s Seat is but three miles diſtant, I frequent- - 


. ly ſpent a week or more with him, being a lone man, and ſoon 


became intimately acquainted with all his family; which con- 
ſiſted of himſelf and Lady, a viſter and five Children, when 
all at home. | had not made many viſits there, before I diſs 
covered in Sir H.,'s Siſter, ſomething more than merely 
agreeable, for ſhe was (tho' not a beauty) truly amiable, and 
poſſeſſed a large ſhare ot good nature, good ſenſe, and ſound 
judgment; and was i devoted to retired life. Her For- 
tune was not great, but I had enough; and thereſore, re- 
ſalved that it ſhould be no bar. to my happineis. We ſoon uns 
deritood each other; and, in little more than a year, I was, 
made the happieſt of men, with the Siſter of my much valued 
friend; which united the two families in one; viſiting euch 
other alternately. Ever fince, I have enjoyed all this world- 
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can afford; nor (pardon me, my Liege) do 1 think, that 


your Majeſty has any idea of happineſs compared with mine. 
There is not any Place, nor a gift in the Crown, for which 
I would barter my preſent lott; nor would I relinquiſh it, to 
ſway your Majeſty's imperial Sceptre. : | 


T have no doubt of your Lordſhip's fincerity, and believe 


theſe to be your real ſentiments; and yet, my Lord, no 
_ chagrin in the caſe; I cannot perſuade myſelf, that you would 
relinquiſh a Crown, to live the retired life yon do. Although 
1 'muſt own, that there are intervals in which, I think that 
I could freely refign Royalty, to be at Peace. and unincum- 
bered with the inſignia of it. But, I find, that *tis when I am 
out of humour (which is rather too frequent) when the mea- 
ſures adopted are croſs grained. and cannot be enforced ; as 
in the hateful conteſt with my Coloniſts. Had your Majeſty 
ſucceeded in that conteſt, I am at a loſs to conceive, in what 
reſpect it would have added to your happineſs ; unleſs in eaſing 
the: burthen of your Engliſh Subjects, which does not ſeem, 
to me, either reaſonable or juſt; that one body of people 
ſhouſd be compelled to bear the burthen of others which they 


had but little contributed to; and. for which they were but 


i] provided. Nor, altho' your Majeſty is made to believe the 
contrary, are the far greater part of the People, here, able to 
pay, without great inconvenience, the Taxes with which they 
are oppreſſed. Then, how could J, my Liege, in honour, or 
in conſcience, continue to receive 4000 Pounds, yearly, out 
of the labour of the Poor, having fix thouſand of my own, 
for which I did nothing; conſcious that I did not render the 
People the leaſt ſervice, wharever, from the uſeleſs Depait- 
ment I was at the head of, ſo long. | 
You are to ſcrupulous, my Lord; how can the great buſi- 
neſs of Goverment be carried on without Taxes, and degrees 
of State kept up? If all ated with honour, my Liege, a 
{mall ſum; comparatively, would ſuffice. The Cuſtoms (and 
thoſe not near ſo high, as at preſent) with an eaſy Land-Tax, 
would amply provide for every n-ce/ary purpole of Govern- 
ment, in time of Peace. But if, by Government, your Ma- 
jeſty includes all that is generally implied by that ſpecious 
Terms ſuch as a ſtanding Army, large Navy the Civil Liſt, 
Penfions, &c. with all that ſtate pageantry attending it, there 
is no preſcribing limits to Taxation. I am clearly of opinion, 
that when Taxes become burthenſome, and oppreflive to the 
People, they do not ſtrengthen, but have a tendency to fap 
the very foundation of all good Government. - 
This, my Lord, is indeed, new doctrine, to me; and if 
this be the language of Truth, I muſt own, I have not been 


* 
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acquſtomed to hear its voice. Yet, although there may be ſome 
diſſonance to my ear, not being familiarized thereto, I do not 
think it unbarmonious to an ear that is in perfect uniſon with 
its diftates, And now, my Lord, tell me, candidly, what 
are your ſentiments on the preſent ſituation of Affairs; for, 
altho' it has been repreſented to me as a ſlight ſtorm, which 
will ſoon blow over, and ſubſide; I have, in my leiſure hours, 
ſometimes reflected on it, and thought that it had a more 
forraidable aſpect, than J bad bren made to believe; but I 
now ſee it in a more ſerious light; and therefore, I deſire to 
know your real ſentiments ther *n. 5 
Your Majeſty hayiny condeicended to requeſt what you 
might have commanded, I am doubly bound in duty, to obey; 
which I am the more inclined to, from conviction, that your 
Majeſty need but to know the real ſentiments of the People, 
in order to concur with them, in what they ſhall determine 
on, for the general good of the whole Community. But, if 
your Majeſty is made to believe, that a few Adireſſes, ſpuriouſſy 


obtained, framed by deſigning men, and ſigned by a few of 
their Creatures, and dependants, ſpeak the ſentiments of the 


People, I ſhould not ſcruple to pronounce thoſe who ſo de- 
ceive you, Traitors to your Majeſty, and Enemies to the 
State. There are ſome intereſted Men, in whom your Ma- 
jeſty places confidence, who aſſure you, that the people, in 
general, are rich, and well able to pay the Taxes levied on 
them, without any inconvenience; and therefore, their mur- 
murs are not to be regarded. I have, fince I retired, had 
frequent opportunities of informing myſelf, truly, of the 
abilities of the People, of every claſs, from my Tenants (who 
are all able my and others; that, at the leaſt, two fifths of 
the whole can ſcarcely get a ſubſiſtence ; and, that,, more 
than a fourth part live in a diſtreſsſul fituation. A few, indeed, 


comparatively, are toe rich; ani theſe pay little regard to the 


complaints of thoſe who are poor. Theſe are intereſted in it, 
my Liege; they we!l know, that 'tis not poſſible for Govern- 
ment to continue long, as it is; but each flatters himſelf with 
the hope that *twill laſt time, and therefore, determine to 
make the moſt of it, while h live; Poſterity may ſhiſt es 
well as it can, for them. All are corrupted, my Liege, from 
the Peer to the Mechanic (who lives at eaie); the Merchant, 
the Banker, the great Manufacturers and Traders, in general, 
live at their eaſe, in plenty, and are all defirous to protract it 
as long as they live: Each favs, I hope there will be no 
change in my time; yet, each fears, and dreads its approach, 
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without juft grounds for their fear; a few of the moſt opulent, 
the Penſioners, and uſeleſs Placemen, ly, have cauſe for fear; 
as they live in luxury on the Poor, and do nothing for it. 
Did your Majeſty ever conſider, that two thirds of the Na- 
tional Debt has accumulated in your Reign; and has a juſt 
account of the expenditure been laid before the people? Did 


your Majeſty ever reflect, ſeriouſly, what a prodigions ſum ten 


million Pounds fterling is, to be raiſed by them, yearly, to pay 
the Intereſt of it? a dead weight on the people, for which they 
never eat a morſe}; but pay thts, to thofe who have more then 
they know what to do with. Did your Majeſty ever reflect; 
that the Civil liſt only, wou'd ſupport 20 thouſand families, 


comfortably, ten thouſand decently; and great part of it 


raiſed on the laborious Poor, who can ſcarce get Bread. Did 
your Majeſty ever conteive an idea what the yearly produce 
of the Nation amountsts; andconfider, that a tenth part of it 
is claimed, and devoured by the Clergy? whoſe labours con 
duce not to enrich the State; and, that the majority of them 


are dependants on a parcel of idle, and uſelefs Drones; livin 


at their eaſe on the labour of others; while the duties of therr 
function are perform'd by thoſe who get a ſmall ſhare of it. 
Ang, though their cafe is particularly diſtreſſing, and their ſit- 
vation rather deplorable, it is far preferable, yes, defirable, 
compared with that of fifty tumes their number ; who have 
no dependance for Bread, from one day to another, yet pay 
the higheſt for every thing they want; as they can only buy 
in the ſmalleſt quantities, and have the refuſe of the market, 
alſo; and yet, thefe miſerable Beings, who are ſcarcely allowed 
to eat, pay more than their quota of Taxes. 

Indeed, my Lord, if all that yon have told me be ſtrictly 
true; that is, if the ſtate of things, and, of the Nation, beas yon 
have repreſented them, Truth, I muft own, is by no means 
agreeable to me. But, T won'd preſume that your picture is 


2 Caricature, as much exaggerated, as thoſe given me, by others, 


were flattered; it cannot, I hope, he fo very bad. Indecd, my 
Leige, it is worſe, not better, 1 aſſure you. Tam a bad hand 
af Caricature, none worſe; my Pictntes are the moſt favour- 
able portraits, not Caricatures. Your People, Sire, have 
long been diſatisfied with the manner in which they are go- 
verned; although they, rather ſupinely than patiently, fubmit 
to it, hoping for amendment ; but, ſeeing none, no profpett 
of redreſs, thev are driven almoſt to defparation, and feem 
ripe for a revoit. And I am much miſtaken, my Leige, it 
many, who have addreſſed your Majeſty, profefiing fo much lay. 
alty, and zealous attachment to the Conſtitution, ſo long eſtab- 
ted, would not be amongſt the foremoſt : and, ſhiould your 
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Miniſters puſh matter ſo, as to occaſion civil commotions, and. 
inteſtine feuds, they wou'd ſide with the ſtrongeſt party. But, 
I hope there are thoſe about your Majeſty; who are your 
Friends and will not ſuffer deſigning men to deceive you, to 
your ruin; nor carry things with ſo high a hand, as to cut off 
all means of retreating, with honour. That Pamphlet, which 
has been condemned, as a ſeditious Libel, is replete with many 
palpable Truths; it has ſhewn the People their naturaFRights; 
the condemnation of it, now, is of little avail: if it be pro- 
ductive of any thing, tis a tacit affirmation of its truth. 
The buſineſs it was meant to do is already done; a ſpirit of 
Liberty is diffuſed among the people, it is gone abroad, and 
cannot be recalled. A Torrent may be ſtemmed for a while, 
___ force; but, in the end, all force will be ineffectual. 
Indeed, my Lord, I begin to fear, that there is more dan- 
ger than I was willing to imagine; and wiſh matters had not 
been carried with ſo high a hand: I ſhould be glad to have 
your Lordſhip's advice, what is the beſt to be done in the 
caſe.— It would ill become ne, my Liege, to preſume to adviſe 
your Majeſty, in an affair of ſuch importance; who have fo 
many of the firſt, and, ſome of them, the ableſt men in the 
nation, of your Council, and who, are intereſted in it, I have 
none. In my retreat, I have nothing to hope, nor am I ſuſ- 
ceptible of fear; as I am not apprehenſive, that I ever ren- 
dered myſelf, when in truſt, and am fully conſcious I have not 
ſince, obnoxious to the People. Tis for the reaſons you have 
mentioned my Lord, that I wou'd preter your advice to theirs; 
whoſe intereſt is fo interwoven with mine, that their advice 
in ſych caſe, is not to be depended on. I therefore requeſt to 
know, what your Lordſhip wou'd adviſe me to do; for, I ſee, 
that I am ſomewhat critically fituated, in an unfortunate de- 

lemma, for which, few I bclieve will envy me. | 
Sire. I have often reflected on it; and will be free to ſay, 
that I have, in this retreat, commiſerated your unfortunate 
fituation, but cannot adviſe you in it; I dare not preſume ; 
but I will make free, to tell your Majeſty what [ wou'd do, 
being ſo ſituated. The loſs of your Colonics, my Liege, and 
the immenſe mortgage on the Crown, entailed on this Na- 
tion in _yowr Reign, will not redound to the glory of it; Poſ- 
terity will judge, and ſpeak, freely of both. From the year 
1789, when William the third was ſent for, to rule over Eng- 
land (in whoſe reign tat ruinous, funding ſyſtem firſt began) 
to 1760, when your Majeſty acceded to the Crown, about 
70 years and a half, the whole amount of the national Debt 
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tras about qo millions; which is upwards of a million, yearly; de- 
ducting your Great Granſire's reign (in which it was reduced 


ſomewhat) and about half of William's, before it began, it 


is about a million and a half yearly. The whole reign of 
Queen Anne, and her predeceſſor, William, was almoſt a 
continual, continental War; and there were frequent Rebel- 
lions, till the year 1745, occaſioned by James and his Son, 


which Save never diſturbed the Peace of your Majeſty's 


reign; and yet, in about 42 years, the Debt is ſwelled to up- 
wards of 200 millions; which, on an average, is above ſix mil- 
lions, yearly. Whatever wejmay think of the diſſipated and 
hcentious reign of Charles the ſecond, Poſterity will ſay, that 
our Majeſty's was a very expenſive and extravagant Reign, 
hey will admire your able Financiers; Pitt, North, and Pitt, 


the younger (with whom the Names of Colbert, or Sir Ro- 


bert Walpole, cannot be mentioned) will be immertalized. 


_ Your Majeſty's Reign will be remarkable; were 7 veſted 


with the ſovereignty of Great-Britain, I woud make it the 


moſt remarkable. Fera in hiſtory ; by one act, I wou'd re- 


gain the popularity I had loſt by preceding ones; I wou'd do 
an act worthy of a great King; and convince the World that 


1 had the intereſt of the People at hear:; that to make them 


happy, 1 wou'd anticipate all their hopes and expectations; I 
wou'd reſtore the Crown unaſk'd, and without delay, back 
to the People, to beſtow (if they were ſo diſpoſed) on whom 
they thought more worthy of it.—That wou'd be an extraor- 
dinary act indeed, my Lord; and is this your Lordſhip's ſeri- 
ous advice ? I wiſh you happy, my Leige; I do not adviſe 
your Majeſty; but you know what I did, to obtain happineſs) 
and, were I ſeated on England's Throne, I would relinquiſh 


it, to be happy. To be completely happy is not the lot of 
Man; without alloy, none ever were; but I am of opinion, 


that, Kings are farther from happineſs, than the middle claſs 
of people. Happineſs is not an appendage annexed to a 
Crown; there ſeems to me, a thorough incongruity between 
them, never-o be reconciled. It may be truly called a Crown 
of Thorns; anxious cares, and vexatious diſappointments, are 
its conſtant and inſeparable companions. 

Indeed, my Lord, you have truly portray'd, the lot of 


Kings. And yet, although all allow that their lot is unenvia- 


ble, none are exempt from the allurement of its faſcinating 
Charms. Some few, indeed, have reſigned; but did you, my 
Lord, ever hear of one declining a Crown, before he had ex- 


| perienced the effects of it? Indeed, my Leige, 1 know not of 
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one inſtance, being called, or invited to accept of ſovereignty, 
and rejected; nor do I pretend to ſtoiciſm, ſuperior to others; 
J only know, from my own experience, that, being offered 
me now, I would decline it. But, woul'd you, my Lord, in 
my ſituation, having a numerous Family, and having nothing of 
your own, properly, and abſolutely fo, reſign the Crown, 
without any proviſion made, for yourſelf and family. Re- 
port ſays, my Leige, how true, I know not, that your Ma- 
zeſty has not been unprovident. Your Majeſty rules a 565 
nerous and grateful People; who, hen treated generoully, 
know how, and are ever ready to regte it. But, at the worſt, 
your Majeſty has a reſort, in your German Dominions; here 
vour deſcendants might ſtill hold ſovereign rule, with leſs an- 
xiety.—1 think, my Lord, that I could freely reſign the 
Crown of England, in favour of my Son; but, Germany ts 
a 27 Country, to me; I prefer England, for my reſidence. 
Your Majeſty has many delightful Retreats, of which you 
might make your choice; where, Happineſs, as perfect as 
Man can enſure, woud await you; beyond which, all hope is 
vain. | ; : 1 

I am of opinion, my Leige, that, by relinquiſhing of cer - 
tain Prerogatives, and a proper uſe made of others, under due 
limitation; ſome certain means praje&ted, and preſcribed, 
to liquidate entirely, the National Debt; or reducing it ſo, as, 
ſenſibly and ſpeedily, to eaſe the people of their burthen of 
odious Taxes; the Conſtitution being reſtored, amended, or 
new modelled, conformable to the preſent times, as agreea- 


ble to the Pome; reſtoring Parliaments to their original ſtate; 


with due regulation, correction, and fixing the mode of elec- 
ting the Members, and an adequate repreſentation of the 
whole People; a total abolition of the Law of- Primogen- 
iture ; together with, a reduction of the claims of the 
Clergy, and aboliſhing Epiſcopacy, your Majeſty might ſtill 
rule, and enjoy, for many years, a far greater portion of 
happineſs than you have hitherto done, and cloſe ,yqur 
Reign in Peace, in perfect harmony, in unity and contord, 
with the People ; whoſe Hearts wou'd rejoice in your Pre- 
ſence ; and each Individual be happy, in contributing towards 
your Peac and Tranquility. 


I rFEAs, my Lord, that you have enumerated more Griev- 
ances than I can promiſe to redreſs; but, I promiſe your 
Lordſhip that I wil ſeriouſly think of it; and will occa- 
fionally, call in on you, while I continue in this County. I 
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mull be glad, at my next viſit, to fee your Lady; and alſo, 

sss fee her Ladyſhipat Court. I ſhall have a pretty ſmart fide, 
Dinner; and therefore, wiſhing you a good day, and a 
gontinuation of happineſs, I take my leave of you; for the 
. and thank your Lordſhip for this refreſhment,. and 


che entertainment you have given me. 


> 
my pe . * S 4 
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. Te:coxcivups.. If Government could be induced to re- 
hx a little, and cor deſcqnd to abate ſomewhat of its rigorous 
fever ay 3} that is; If chlmiſtey were not, always, to pur- 
"Jae the meaſures adopted by them, before they had felt the 
pulſe of the People (Ike a fkilful Phyfician) in quite fo poſt 
ive and arbitrary a manner, and in direct oppoſition, fre- 
guently, to the general ſenſe of the People; being repug- 

to their Interens, and incompatible with their happi- 
ness; as in the preſent juncture, in commeneing a War un- 
neceſſarily, with France, who were ſo well diſpoſed to Peace; 


and particularly, to be in firm alliance with England, united 
im the ſtricteſt bonds of Friendſttip, ſomething might yer be 
done, tending to compromiſe matters, between them and the 
People. Towards which moſt defirable Event, and in order ta 
cure a good underſtanding between the Kix and tRe Prxor Lx, 
in ſuture, I wou'd recommend to their ſerious confideration, 
the Apngess from the AssocfArTTrox of the FRIENDS of the 
Cansriruriox, in Dublin, of the a iſt of December, 1792, 
in which, the Duxz af LæIxsTER preſided ; that loyal, 
ret moſt Ipirited Addreſs, ſeems calculated tprevent Infur- 
tections, and wild Anarchy among the lower order of the 
People; it abounds with ſound Ras ox, delivered with be- 
coming /pirit; at the fame time, that it breaths an air of loy- 
alty, and attachment to the KING, and to the Conſtitution of 
England, beyond any thing of the kind, that has been pub- 
kſhed; and, on its plan, as near as poſſible we can only hope 
in hi great Criſis, for a redreſs of Grrzyances, and a ſecur- 
iy Flaſting Pexct to the Nation, with unity and harmony 
noſes the PeopLy.! + | e 
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